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Race as a Factor in Establishing a Casework Relationship 


Luna Bowdoin Brown 


This article is based on a study 1 made by a committee of the Puget Sound Chapter of the A.AS.W. 
Mrs. Brown, who prepared the article, is Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Washington. 


CURRENT LITERATURE on the casework re- 
lationship between worker and client of 
different races has emphasized that an 
“invisible barrier” exists in such a relation- 
ship, making casework treatment difficult 
or impossible. When this point of view, 
along with the question of why Negro case- 
workers were assigned to differentiated case 
loads, was presented in the Puget Sound 
Chapter area of an A.A.S.W. meeting, so 
much divergence in facts, feelings, and 
opinions arose that a special study com- 
mittee was appointed. 

The core question for the committee was: 
To what degree are Negro workers assigned 
only to clients of their own race? What 
factors lie back of the fact that they are less 
frequently assigned to a non-segregated or 
undifferentiated case load? The committee 
considered the fact that, within casework 
agencies, workers are usually assigned to 
cases with reference to all possible factors 
in order to assure the best service to clients. 
Immediately the question was raised as to 
whether it is consistent to employ and assign 
workers without reference to race. Is it, 
therefore, possible that the race factor can 
be worked out in a casework relationship 
by a worker who is skilled in recognizing 
and bringing into the open the suspicions, 
hostility, and resistance of the client? Or 


1“Does Race Make a Difference in Establishing a 
Case Work Relationship?” A study made by a 
special committee of the Puget Sound Chapter, 
A.A.S.W., Seattle, Washington, April, 1949. Com- 
mittee members were Luna Bowdoin Brown, Chair- 
man; Lillian Gideon, Lawrence Hollingshead, 
Eugene Jonquet, Fritz Schmidl, Louise Shaffrath, 
Ellen Mae Standard, Virginia Trumble, Lewis 
Watts, and Elizabeth Welty. 


is the client being asked unfairly to work 
out racial questions when he comes seeking 
help with other problems? Is there some 
way to visualize and comprehend the com- 
ponent parts of the “invisible barrier” so it 
can be dealt with by social workers who 
wish to see equal opportunities for both 
workers and clients? 

The study committee formulated as its 
immediate objective a study of a casework 
treatment relationship when worker and 
client are of different race, and further to 
secure factual information based on actual 
agency experience. The committee agreed 
that the statement of agency executives that 
“all was well” should be supplemented by 
a more specific evaluation of casework super- 
visors who had intimate knowledge based 
on experience supervising Negro and white 
caseworkers with undifferentiated case 
loads. 

To obtain material for evaluation, letters 
were written to 40 agencies in 13 states 2— 
which presumably assigned Negro case- 
workers to undifferentiated case loads—out- 
lining the objectives and purpose of the 
study and posing the following questions: 

1. In the work of a white caseworker with 
a Negro client, or of a Negro worker with 
a white client, were there any specific dif- 
ficulties which proved to be an obstacle to 
the development of a constructive treatment 
relationship? If so, what were the diffi- 
culties which they encountered? 

2. If there were such difficulties, did they 
vary with difference in casework experience, 


2 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
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training, and personal adjustment? If so, 
indicate basis of such difference. 

g. Were there any obstacles met in the 
work of a white caseworker with a Negro 
client which did not appear in the work of 
a Negro worker with a white client, and 
vice versa? 

4. Have you known any instances when a 
transfer of a case from a white caseworker 
to a Negro caseworker or from a Negro 
caseworker to a white caseworker was neces- 
sitated by difficulties based on racial 
difference? 

5. Indicate approximately the amount of 
material from which you draw your conclu- 
sions (the number of caseworkers and 
students, the time during which observation 
was made, and so on). 

Twenty-five replies were received: fifteen 
from private agencies, eight from public 
agencies, and two from individuals, basing 
replies on previous public agency experi- 
ence. While the zeplies did not lend them- 
selves to much statistical interpretation, 
they were analyzed and tabulated. Al- 
though the inquiry requested data concern- 
ing the experience of white caseworkers 
with Negro clients as well as the experience 
of Negro caseworkers with white clients, 
the responses were more complete and more 
clear in respect to Negro caseworkers 
carrying undifferentiated case loads in- 
cluding white clients. The material sup- 
plied by the participating agencies indi- 
cated that it was drawn from extensive 
experience, the exact extent being impossible 
to determine because of lack of uniformity 
of coverage in reporting. At the time of 
reporting, however, there were in these 
agencies not fewer than 253 Negro case- 
workers carrying undifferentiated case loads 
in which there were white clients, some 
case loads numbering a few white clients 
and others being predominantly cases of 
white clients. As for the duration of such 
experiences, most agencies reported five or 
more years’ experience with Negro case- 
workers carrying racially undifferentiated 
case loads. One agency reported experience 
of from 25 to 30 years. The data on diffi- 
culties encountered were therefore drawn 
from experience with some thousands of 
cases rather than a few. 

It seems significant that 80 per cent (20 
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agencies) reported no difficulty that was con. 
sidered an obstacle to casework service in 
replying to Question 1. Only 20 per cent 
(5 agencies), in answering Questions 2 and 
3, reported difficulties that were regarded 
as serious problems occurring more fre 
quently in mixed case loads carried 
Negro caseworkers. Specific examples of 
such difficulties referred to resistance of 
white clients to home visits by Negro case. 
workers and to emotionally ill white clients, 
Only one agency believed that these diff. 
culties were in kind or frequency such as to 
make the carrying of undifferentiated loads 
by Negro caseworkers unwise or imprac 
ticable. 

The replies to Question 4, with the ex. 
ception of the one agency, indicated that 
difficulties stemming from racial difference 
alone are the infrequent exceptions, and 
that transfer of cases on this basis is in 
frequently necessary. These agencies rec- 
ognized the presence of resistance as a 
common and normal “difficulty” in case. 
work and reported that the kind and sig. 
nificance of resistance in these case loads 
were the same as in other loads, with re. 
sistance being persistent or insuperable in 
these loads no more frequently than in 
others. 

One private agency, recalling several cases 
in which transfers had been made, outlined 
the following principle as its guide: “Ifa 
client (Negro or white) shows resistance to 
using or accepting the caseworker because 
of race, the matter is discussed with the 
client insofar as is compatible with under- 
standing the resistance, yet stopping short 
of imposing on a client an additional hurdle 
to using our services.” This agency felt 
that an interracial staff should be free to 
make such a transfer when it is indicated 
by the diagnostic picture. 

Although the frequently mentioned cul- 
tural factor was very much a part of com- 
mittee deliberations, data were not spe- 
cifically requested on this factor. Cultural 
differences, however, were a reported cause 
of difficulty in casework relationships be- 
tween workers of different race. The study 

8In final mimeographed copy of study all quo- 
tations are footnoted to identify co-operating agency. 
Copy of complete report available on loan 


University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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Race as a Factor in Casework Relationship 


committee did not attempt to define culture, 
but assumed that the culture of the Ameri- 
can Negro is used in a narrow sense to 
connote a regional way of living for a par- 
ticular group. The following quotations 
are taken from some of the letters: “Lack 
of understanding of cultural forces and 
groupings . . . may operate to make the 
white worker seem ‘innocent’ or to offend 
the Negro client.” “Unwillingness of 
northern white workers to admit they do 
not understand the culture of southern 
Negroes may block treatment.” “Negro 
workers who have lived and trained in the 
South sometimes have different social pat- 
terns with which they need help until they 
adjust to changes inherent in living in 
urban northern communities.” “A Negro 
worker may feel there are basic differences 
in the mores of white and Negro groups 
which he must first fathom before he can 
become professionally proficient and effec- 
tive.” Another reply refers to “the diffi- 
culties of established prejudice which differ 
from community to community and will 
affect the degree of difficulty.” The com- 
mittee concluded there is real question 
whether such differences between racial 
groups are any greater or more significant 
than those between various groups of the 
same race. In this connection an excerpt 
from the letter of a Negro worker is of 
interest: 

In my experience I have not found that the cul- 
tural background of my white and Negro clients 
differed any more than it differed with clients of the 
same racial group. For example, I have had to 
seek more information about customs of Italian and 
Armenian people and to learn- more about Jewish 
religion and dietary laws in order better to under- 
stand these individual clients. I would also feel 
compelled to seek the same information in order to 
help the African. However, it seems to me that the 
very core of casework depends upon the ability of 
a worker to individualize each client and to consider 
the factors that affect him, not as a member of a 
certain racial group but as a person. Some of my 
Negro clients have cultural backgrounds just as dif- 
ferent from my own as some of my white clients. 
Yet I do not see that as a handicap in working with 
them. 


The committee recognized that feelings 
and attitudes of both client and worker are 
important if there is to be a sound casework 
relationship. The replies from agencies 
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were analyzed to determine how the client’s 
and worker’s feelings toward their own and 
other races may affect the casework rela- 
tionship. 


Client's Attitude 

Some special problems were observed in 
Negro clients who had a great deal of feel- 
ing about their race. While some Negro 
clients express appreciation when a Negro 
caseworker is assigned, feeling this consti- 
tutes recognition of professional ability 
found in their own race, others feel insecure 
with a Negro worker or think of the Negro 
worker in the same inferior position as 
themselves and thus too enfeebled to be of 
help. One Negro client was reported as 
having so much feeling about being Negro 
that she was unable to establish enough of 
a relationship with a Negro worker even to 
begin to talk. Another Negro client, who 
could not accept herself as a Negro, com- 
pletely rejected a Negro worker. Because 
all her identifications were with white 
people, the case was transferred to a white 
worker whom she could accept in the role 
of a caseworker. 

Also, from the standpoint of the Negro 
client, a stereotyped dependent relation- 
ship with a white worker was mentioned 
as an adverse factor in the establishment of 
a casework relationship. One letter states: 
“A Negro client with feelings of insecurity 
and frustration regardiie race sometimes 
reacts to white workers in the manner he 
has learned to react to persons in authority 
and is, therefore, unable to participate 
freely in a casework relationship.” The 
“Uncle Tom type” of Negro is cited—“The 
product of a cultural pattern which makes 
him dependent on the white man for his 
subsistence, he has learned to do the thing 
which he knows will get favor.” This pat- 
tern results in the client’s telling the white 
worker he prefers him because the white 
worker takes better care of his needs. This 
is also described as a “slave psychology” in 
which the Negro client belittles himself 
and flatters the white worker so his requests 
will be granted without close scrutiny of 
his personal situation. 

A feeling of “white superiority” on the 
part of white clients might account for dif- 
ficulty in assigning Negro workers to them, 
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according to three letters. One letter com- 
mented that a white client might feel that 
a Negro worker would be more attentive to 
his material needs, presuming the worker's 
pleasure at serving him. Another writer 
commented that a white client may show 
resistance to a Negro worker based on the 
client’s belief that the Negro worker is in- 
adequate or that he is vulnerable to intimi- 
dation. Still another letter states that “a 
white client who has deeply imbedded feel- 
ings of racial superiority is unable to par- 
ticipate in a constructive treatment relation- 
ship with a Negro caseworker.” 


Worker's Attitude 

That workers are likely to react in irra- 
tional ways, and in ways paralleling the 
reactions of clients, is shown in the replies 
to our inquiry. The question of whether 
training and supervision can provide the 
worker with sufficient self-awareness to over- 
come the obstacle his attitudes would 
otherwise present may well be kept in mind 
while these factors are explored. 

Workers, like clients, may project onto 
racial factors the difficulty they are having 
in a casework relationship. It would be 
important in supervision to note if the 
worker is also having difficulty with clients 
of his own race, or if some attitude of his 
own toward another race is affecting his 
ability to be helpful. 

While most of the letters expressed the 
opinion that difficulties in interracial case- 
work relationships worked consistently 
“both ways”—that is, between white worker 
and Negro client, and between Negro 
worker and white client—still somewhat 
more consideration was given to the prob- 
lems of Negro workers. The key word used 
in describing the basis for the Negro 
worker’s difficulty is “insecurity.” Some ex- 
cerpts follow: 


The inexperienced worker is not always able to 
recognize resistance or to discuss it adequately with 
the client. The worker whose personal adjustment 
makes him insecure is so threatened by the resist- 
ance that he cannot discuss it. This is particularly 
true when the resistance is projected onto the racial 
question as it can seem a personal attack on the 
caseworker and therefore more difficult for the 
caseworker. 

One young Negro worker has had no trouble 
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with her clients but has run into some difficulty 
with community people or other social workers, 
Her own personal insecurity, based in part on her 
inexperience and in part on her own racial feelings, 
makes her competitive at times and she acted in a 
superior, dominating, defensive manner. As she 
herself became more secure, this tendency has nearly 
completely disappeared. 


Not clearly differentiated from feelings 
of insecurity are feelings of inferiority based 
on race, as described in several letters. 

In the supervision of Negro workers many un- 
conscious attitudes have also been shown. Among 
these are: A fear of being rejected by the white 
client, which stems from the worker’s own deflated 
self-appraisal . . . further, there is the tendency to 
deny his own feelings of inferiority by becoming 
aggressive toward the white client. 


Several letters made the similar observa- 
tion that Negro workers would more likely 
be punitive toward clients of their own race 
than toward white clients. Deviations from 
accepted standards in a member of his own 
race would be seen as a reflection on the 
race itself. 

The following quotation again illustrates 
how feelings of inferiority based on race 
affects the relationship of the Negro worker 
to white clients: 


We have one Negro student who had a need to 
deny she was Negro and did not want to deal at all 
with Negro clients. Her hostility carried over in 
her attempts to work with white clients. 


Two obstacles met by Negro workers 
were pointed out by another respondent: 

A sense of inadequate security resulting in over- 
cautiousness on the part of the worker; a sub- 
conscious feeling that at best the Negro worker is 
merely being tolerated but not really accepted by 
the white client and his group (for that matter, 
even by his white co-workers), which results in 
unexpressed resentment and in subdued tensions. 


“Only one letter suggests that the Negro 
worker may be unconsciously punitive 
toward white clients to “even the score” 
for injuries—real or fancied—that have 
been done to his group. 

One letter states that “a white worker 
with feelings of racial superiority is unable 
to function with a Negro client.” This 
idea is implied in other letters. ‘Two quo- 
tations from one letter seem to clarify the 
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resultant effect on the client, and the causa- 
tive factor behind the worker’s feelings: 


There are unconscious motivations on the part of 
worker which are seen in supervision and which 
workers are helped to recognize and understand. 
Our experiences have shown that with the white 
worker assigned to Negro cases sometimes there is a 
tendency to assume a “good parent” attitude toward 
him, which becomes a devaluatory device toward 
him. ... Also there has been seen a tendency to 
presume superiority on the part of the white worker 
toward the Negro client as a compensation for his 
own feelings of inferiority. 


Another letter lists obstacles some white 
caseworkers may meet in working with 
Negro clients as follows: 


1. The difficulty in establishing a sound working 
relationship based on full confidence and the 
presentation of all facts pertinent to the situation. 

2. Realization and recognition of the fact that 
there are differences in social concepts due more to 
sociological and economic reasons than to racial and 
personal factors; with some workers this leads to an 
attitude of futility. 

3. A socially conscious worker realizing the handi- 
caps and difficulties the Negro group lives under 
may become oversympathetic to the extent of over- 
identifying with the client or developing in him an 
overdependence on the worker. 

4. Some white workers are not entirely free from 
racial or religious bias. Even if they profess to be 
bias-free and professional, their occasional comments 
and reactions clearly indicate the opposite. Al- 


though this may only be reflected in a condescend-: 


ing and tolerant attitude toward the client, its 
effect on client-worker relationship is unwholesome 
as the client is bound to sense the worker's true 
attitude. 


Another letter states: “There is also a 
tendency to deny any feelings against these 
clients which often results in granting 
many material requests.” 


Importance of Professional Skill 

The assumption that racial difference 
forms an “invisible barrier” interfering 
with the development of a constructive case- 
work relationship is not proved by the data 
submitted by the twenty-five agen_ies based 
on an analysis of actual experience. Inso- 
far as the white client is concerned, three 
letters, representing a very extensive ex- 
perience in three large urban agencies, gave 
numerous examples in which difficulty in 
relationship was attributed by the client to 
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the race of the worker, but where an ob- 
jective evaluation of the situation later re- 
vealed that this was not true. Instances 
were pointed out where a change to a 
worker of the client’s own race was made 
without any resultant improvement in 
worker-client relationship. 

Other examples were mentioned in which 
a discussion with white clients of the fact 
that the Negro worker was assigned on the 
basis of training and experience removed 
any further objections. 

In one agency, two of four complaints 
that the worker was Negro were resolved 
during interviews that brought forth the 
fact that the real source of complaint was 
something quite different. The following 
expression from an agency offering short- 
time but often intensive casework services 
to children is of interest: 


We have never differentiated assignment of cases 
in terms of color.... I have never had a complaint 
from any client, either parent or child, complaining 
of the race of the worker.... It is interesting that 
many times the white boy will be talking to a 
Negro worker and complaining with complete free- 
dom about Negro boys, apparently totally unaware 
of the race of the worker to whom he is complain- 
ing. It would seem from this experience, although 
we have no formal statistics, that it is the relation- 
ship with the adult which the boys are seeking and 
that the race of the adult is not primary . . . both 
Negro and white caseworkers will talk with the 
individual client on the question of their personal- 
ized reaction to the race of the worker if they feel 
it may be entering into the problem of resistance. 
From the caseworker’s point of view, judging from 
the unusual amount of emotional material given by 
both boys and parents, it would be my present im- 
pression that racial differences have been a very 
minor factor. 


Based on seven years of experience in an 
interracial community and in an agency 
with a staff of Negro and white workers, 
one of our correspondents made the follow- 
ing observations: 

I have found the difficulties either with white 
caseworker and Negro clients or vice versa to 
vary and depend upon the experience the client 
has had with the other race and the way these ex- 
periences are incorporated and used by the client. 


Another points out: 


Cases have been transferred where color has been 
given as the reason. We feel this is really a super- 
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ficial excuse and that the real reason had to do 
largely with the personality of the worker and his 
desire to dominate the situation. 


Another agency states: 


We feel that something should be incorporated 
into this report in reference to the Negro worker 
who is not comfortable and finds it difficult to 
establish a good relationship where race is a factor. 
For the most part, this is the untrained worker who 
is inadequately equipped to handle the problems on 
a professional level and who through his own life 
experience feels insecure in many situations. We 
might add, however, that this might apply to 
workers in any racial group where the same block- 
ing occurs. 


The agency presenting the most negative 
reaction to interracial casework relation- 
ships commented as follows: 

Another problem is that of counter-transference. 
The subtle and often unconscious feelings both 
Negro and white workers bring to relationships with 
a client of another race make successful therapy 
more difficult than it would be otherwise.... It 
is true that professional training with its discipline 
and understanding of human behavior helps to 
minimize these feelings, although in our culture at 
the present time there are certain deeply ingrained 
attitudes in both Negro and white caseworkers 
which affect their work with clients of another 
color. We believe that an exaggerated zeal for 
non-discrimination may blind social workers to 
subconscious feelings and attitudes which are in- 
evitably bound up in all relationships and which 
differences of color tend to intensify. 


The committee concluded, therefore, that 
a denied “feeling against” Negro clients 
may underlie a good deal of the difficulty 
and lack of success of some white workers. 
Whether based on uneasiness due to lack 
of association with Negroes, or a learned 
but ingrained attitude toward them, or a 
personal need to find security through a 
sense of racial superiority, the worker's 
feelings may interfere with workable rela- 
tionships. The way in which some workers 
express or compensate for their feelings 
may consistently include domination, con- 
descension, parental concern, and the be- 
stowal of material benefits. —The committee 
wondered to what extent a feeling of guilt, 
either for their own negative feelings or for 
the behavior of their group toward another 
group, may enter into some white workers’ 
over-concern for the Negro client. It may 
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be worth considering that while certain 
workers will find it easy to project responsi- 
bility for failure in a casework situation 
onto the client, others may react with an 
undue sense of their own failure, and the 
client’s hostility, overt or passive, may in- 
tensify negative feelings. 

The most important conclusion of the 
study was that much of the difficulty 
attributed to the factor of racial difference 
appeared to be based upon various diff 
culties in the client-worker relationship of 
a kind that may be found in any casework 
relationship and, as a rule, can be overcome 
through the experience, skill, and profes. 
sional security of the worker. Racial dif. 
ference may be used by a client as one of 
the many rationalizations of his resistance, 

The participating agencies were in gen- 
eral agreement that the personal adjust- 
ment and professional skill of the worker 
were more important than race. One-half 
of the agencies reported that the difficulties 
in establishing a casework relationship oc- 
curred more frequently in the undifferen- 
tiated case loads carried by untrained, in- 
experienced Negro caseworkers and rarely 
in the practice of well-trained, experienced, 
and secure workers. Some typical replies 
are: 


We believe difficulties encountered vary with dif- 
ferences in the caseworker’s experience, training, 
and personal adjustment. The basis of such differ- 
ences was insecurity, lack of understanding, per- 
sonality of worker, prejudices, and inability to accept 
hostility and handle it. There were no differences 
in the obstacles met by white and colored workers 
since both have difficulties when they are inadequate 
themselves. 

- a constructive casework relationship appears 
to be determined by the nature of the client's 
problem, and the worker’s understanding and skill, 
and not upon the color of either worker or client. 
- . « In our experience, most workers have some 
blind spots; prejudice about color seems like many 
other blind spots and related in the same way to 
the basic emotional maturity of the worker. 

We believe that the successful handling of a case 
depends upon the ability and personality of the 
worker and not upon his racial identity. 

We .. . have encountered no problems in the 
caseworker-client relationship growing out of the 
assignment of white and non-white caseworkers to 
undifferentiated case loads. We have found that 
problems which have arisen in the client-worker 
relationship have usually been due to the lack of 
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training and inexperience of the workers rather 
than to racial conflict. 

I have found workers to be accepted or not ac- 
cepted by clients, on the basis of their skill and 
ability to be helpful rather than a racial basis. 
When workers are skilled and personally secure, the 
situation is made easier as the worker is sensitive 
to and capable of picking up and handling feelings 
and questions that arise. 


In conclusion, although the question 
studied is a complex one, and some of the 


testimonial evidence presented a confused 
picture of the reason for the difficulties, the 
committee is convinced these factual data 
clarify some of the areas of emotional con- 
fusion surrounding race as a factor in 
establishing a casework relationship. The 
study also serves to indicate the desirability 
of more intensive analysis of additional 
data, especially as to the experience of white 
caseworkers with Negro clients. 


Obstacles to Evaluative Research in Casework: Part Il 


Margaret Blenkner 


The author is Research Consultant, Institute of Welfare Research, Community Service Society, 
New York, N.Y. Part I of this article appeared in the February issue. 


Definitions and Criteria of Success or Failure 
In order to make even a start at sub- 
stantial research, there must be a certain 
amount of agreement among those under- 
taking it on basic concepts and constructs, 


and a definitive formulation of them. 


Witmer is of the opinion that much case- 
work research breaks down right at this 
starting point.1_ That casework is not alone 
in this position is evidenced by that very 
interesting and valuable little volume en- 
titled Failures in Psychiatric Treatment, 
containing a series of stimulating papers by 
psychiatrists, in several of which the point 
is made that consensually validated defini- 
tions of treatment methods and of improve- 
ment or recovery are lacking in psychiatry 
and clear communication difficult.? 

It is obvious that a first step in the process 
of evaluative research is the formulation of 
criteria of success and failure on which 
there can be agreement by at least a sizable 
minority, if not a majority, of the profes- 
sion. Such criteria must be so defined that 
they can be applied with some degree of 
uniformity (reliability) by different investi- 
gators if comparable and reproducible re- 

1 Helen Leland Witmer, “Some Principles of Re- 
search in Social Case Work,” Smith College Studies 
in Social Work, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (1942), p. 1. 

2 Failures in Psychiatric Treatment, Paul H. Hoch, 
ed., Proceedings of the 37th Annual Meeting of the 


American Psychopathological Association, Grune 
and Stratton, New York, 1948. 


sults are to be possible. Although some 
may question whether caseworkers can ever 
agree, Hunt and Dollard found surprisingly 
high agreement among caseworkers on the 
extent and amount of improvement shown 
by clients. They also found that agreement 
increased in direct relation to amount of 
experience and training in casework. Thus, 
there is empirical evidence in at least one 
exploratory study of caseworker judgment 


that this first hurdle may be overcome. ~~] 


One of the problems in refining a defini- | 
tion of success lies in the need to relate it 
to the goal of the caseworker and to the 
original status of the client at intake, for 
the criteria of success in any operation mu 
be relevant to the circumstances and the 
purpose. Yet, simple as this precept 
sounds, it is not so easy to arrive at clear 
diagnoses and realistic goals in the early 
stages of contact. Ideally this should be 
done so that subsequent changes may be 
properly assessed. If it is not done, one 
can never be sure that goals and diagnoses 
are not being defined in terms of results— 
a circular sort of procedure guaranteed to 
make conclusions questionable, if not alto- 
gether meaningless. Yet caseworkers and 
physicians alike know all too well that in 
many a case it is the recovery or post- 


8 J. McV. Hunt, “Measuring Movement in Case- 
work,” Journal of Social Casework, Vol. XXIX, No. 


9 (1948), P. $43- 
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mortem that establishes the diagnosis. 
Nevertheless, tentative goals and diagnoses, 
to be meaningful, must be set up as early 
as possible in the course of treatment for 
evaluative research.* If they change later in 
the course of the treatment, proper account 
can be taken. 

It is recognized that any consideration 
of goals raises the question of “whose 
goals?”—the caseworker’s, the client's, or 
society's? Unfortunately, in their imme- 
diate form these various goals do not always 
coincide, despite philosophical contentions 
that they should, in the long run, coalesce. 
The important point for the research case- 
worker is that he be clear, at any given 
time, as to just whose goals he is examining. 
Certainly each must be given consideration 
but none should be substituted for, or con- 
fused with, the others. 

Still further difficulties arise when one 
tackles the more specific criteria of success. 
Is one to say, for instance, that the disap- 
pearance of symptoms, the relief of pain 
and distress are always signs of success? 
How is one to assess the results in a case— 
a family group—where improvement in one 
member provokes anxiety and the mobiliza- 
tion of neurotic defenses in another? What 
about the client who fails to return after 
the first or second interview in spite of an 
offer of further service? How many of such 
euphemistically termed “brief service” 
cases are failures, and from what stand- 
point? These are but examples of the ques- 
tions that occur the moment one begins to 
approach the assessment of results. They 
are not easily answered, but a beginning 
can be made if caseworkers will draw on 
their own experience and training to define 
the circumstances under which a given set 
of results may be categorized as success or 
failure, or as falling at some point on the 
continuum that lies between. In doing so, 
the criteria should be sufficiently specific 
and reproducible that others may use them 
and test them on actual cases, but they 
should also be of such basic or primary 
nature as to allow a wide application over 


4Insofar as research is involved, this principle 
must be adhered to regardless of whether the case- 
work is of the diagnostic or functional school. That 
the functionally trained worker may set his diag- 
noses and goals in different terms than the diag- 
nostically trained one goes without saying. 
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a variety of methods and schools of thought, 
Too fine discriminations in the early stages 
of research may do more harm than good. 

A final and crucial aspect of success and 
failure is that of “spontaneous recovery,” 
a term used by the medical profession, yet 
all too often forgotten by even the medi- 
cally trained therapist. Spontaneous re. 
covery rates are a major consideration in 
determining the effectiveness of any form 
of treatment. They refer to the proportion 
of cases of a given sort—in medicine, of 
disease entity—that recover “without the 
application of a planned therapeutic 
method or for reasons unknown and at the 
time undiscoverable.” 5 Most casework re- 
search in the past has been too unsophisti- 
cated even to raise the question, let alone 
seek an answer to it. 

The matter of spontaneous recovery and 
the establishment of such rates is extremely 
difficult in the areas of human behavior and 
circumstance with which casework deals, 
Classical research design would dictate the 
setting up of control groups, matched per- 
son by person (or family by family), both 
showing similar symptoms, with one treated 
and one untreated. But this poses the 
problem of finding the controls in the first 
place, since no casework agency is so dedi- 
cated to science as to permit it to make a 
random sort of its applicants, offering help 
to one half while merely following up the 
other half to see what happens to them. 
Even with new developments in research 
design, which no longer make necessary the 
person by person matching of the classical 
experiment, some sort of control is neces- 
sary to arrive at convincing answers to this 
problem. While granting the difficulty, it 
would seem that this is another spot where 
progress could be made if caseworkers 
really put their minds to it. There are ways 
to achieve controls, possibly through fami- 
lies known to group work agencies, or to 
schools, or through the clientele of agen- 
cies administering specialized programs 
such as employment counseling. Some of 
these offer very limited or no casework 
services, yet have an opportunity to recog: 
nize the existence of certain common 


5Carney Landis, “A Statistical Evaluation of 
Psychotherapeutic Methods,” in L. E. Hinsie, Con- 
cepts and Problems of Psychotherapy, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1937, p. 155. 
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roblems considered amenable to casework 
treatment. Even the client who fails to 
complete the intake process and enter into 
treatment offers possibilities, although this 
sort of control is fraught with pitfalls.® 

In the meantime, until controls of some 
sort can be established, the possibility that 
what appears as success may sometimes be 
no more than “the natural healing effect of 
time” must be kept in mind. It should 
also warn against comparing too carelessly 
the results of different agencies or tech- 
niques without taking into account the 
av ion of contact. 

~~ 

Follow-up Studies 
of the major methods of evaluative 
research is the follow-up. Through it one 
is able to establish, if not spontaneous re- 
covery rates, at least something resembling 
norms by which to measure progress. Aside 
from the Smith College Studies, there are 
practically no published follow-up studies 
in casework, although there have been some 
important_ones_in other areas of social 
«work, The Ryther Child Center study is 
a recent exception.’ Levy beliévés that the 
neglect of this method, generally, in the 
field of psychodynamics is due to: (1) the 
feeling that it is an imposition or unwar- 
ranted disturbance to the patient or client 
to pursue him after he has terminated 
treatment; (2) the time and energy required; 
(3) the expense involved in locating the 
persons and in conducting the necessarily 
thorough investigation; and (4) the statis- 
tical difficulties of analyzing the informa- 
tion obtained.’ All these factors do un- 
doubtedly operate and the time, energy, 
and expense involved cannot be denied. 
The matter of hesitancy in “pursuing” the 
client, however, seems to be one of projec- 
tion. In no study that I have read or of 


A recently published study using this type of 
control is: Louis J. Lehrman, Hilda Sirluck, Bertram 
J. Black, Selma J. Glick, and others, Success and 
Failure of Treatment of Children in the Child 
Guidance Clinics of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, Research Monograph No. 1, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York, 1949. 

7 Lillian Johnson and Joseph H. Reid, An Evalua- 
tion of Ten Years Work with Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Monograph No. 4, Ryther Child Center, 
Seattle, Wash., 1947. 

8 David M. Levy, “Discussion of ‘Failures in the 
Psychotherapy of Children,” in Failures in Psy- 
chiatric Treatment, Pp. 103. 


which I have personal knowledge have the 
clients’ reactions justified such fear. People 
like to talk about themselves, and, for many 
clients, it is a pleasant change to be asked 
for help instead of asking, to give advice and 
information rather than receive it. An 
additional objection sometimes met among 
caseworkers to the suggestion of a follow-up 
is fear that it will open old wounds or that 
it is a violation of the client’s rights, a be- 
trayal of the confidential nature of the 
original contact. As to the first objection, 
one can only point out that if a client’s ad- 
justment is so tenuous and unstable that 
mere recollection of former difficulties is 
likely to do harm, then one would surely 
want to know about it, and also, that if he 
is in such a state, a slight extra pressure is 
unlikely to make much difference in the 
long run. By and large, people are quite 
capable of defending themselves, through 
distortion and rationalization, from ideas 
or recollections they do not wish to enter- 
tain. As to the latter objection, that of 
betraying the client’s confidence, it is ex- 
tremely important that the manner of 
locating the person and any search for in- 
formation through collateral resources be 
conducted in such a way that the client’s 
wishes are respected and confidential infor- 
mation is protected. Researchers who have 
no sense of this vital principle have no place 


in a follow-up study. 


Prediction Studies 

Although few follow-up studies have 
been made in casework, there have been 
many studies that carefully analyze the re- 
lationship of various external and internal 
factors, affecting the client and the process 
of helping him, to subsequent results in 
terms of success or failure. Some of these 
are frankly exploratory, involving only in- 
dividual case studies, but others are more 
ambitious attempts to secure, from a repre- 
sentative sample, findings of predictive or 
prognostic value. Unfortunately, they all 
end just short of the crucial step in predic- 
tion studies—the test of the “predictors” on 
a test sample. Without such a test nothing 
is really established, except that one has 
done a more or less adequate job of de- 
scribing one’s sample. And it is a hard fact 











of prediction research that the more ade- 
quate the job is, in terms of the number of 
variables analyzed in the original sample, 
the less likelihood there is that the descrip- 
tion will be an adequate fit for any subse- 
quent sample. This is another point at 
which the caseworkers who have taken the 
initiative and attempted research need not 
be ashamed. Most prediction studies by 
social scientists have, until quite recently, 
fallen into this same error.® 


Over-simplification and Reliability vs. Validity 

Along with the study of prediction by 
social scientists have gone various attempts 
to make more explicit the operations that 
actually go on in intuitively “sizing up” 
people. These have demonstrated the need 
for linking more closely quantitative and 
non-quantitative methods. Now it must 
be granted that, to the caseworker, most of 
such past attempts have seemed to operate 
on the basis that one can make a phenome- 
non simple by saying simple things about 
it, or that one achieves a scientific approach 
only by collecting data of so “objective” a 
nature that any but the most perversely 
negativistic could agree on it but also of 
such superficial nature that only the most 
obtuse would fancy it had any fundamental 
bearing on “why we behave like human be- 
ings.” In other words, reliability was once 
a fetish (and still is in some quarters), to 
such an extent that the much more impor- 
tant concept of validity got lost in the re- 
liability ritual. Yet, it must be granted 
that simplicity is always desirable, where 
possible, and the law of parsimony still 
stands as a main tenet of scientific thinking. 
Objective data, where they are pertinent to 
the question under consideration, are still 
the most convincing, and reliability is an 
extremely valuable asset in one’s measuring 
instrument; but neither is an end in itself. 
To limit one’s observations only to those 
facts on which a very high degree of relia- 
bility is possible, is to exclude from study 
a major share of the phenomena with which 
casework and other professions or disci- 
plines dealing with human behavior are 


®For a mg discussion of this, see Paul 
Horst and others, The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment, Bulletin No. 48, Social Science Research 
Council, New York, 1941. 
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largely concerned. The truly scientific and 
creative mind does not deplore “man’s 
noblest and most mysterious faculty: the 
ability to transcend himself and perceive 
himself in the act of perception.” 1° On the 
contrary, it exults in it, __ , 


Observation Measurement and Recordi 


Observation by the trained-observer, and 
opinions and inferences based on such 
observations, are the basis of all scientific 
knowledge. To extend and check his 
senses, man invents measuring instruments; 
to objectify and fix his sense impressions so 
that others may, in a measure, observe the 
same phenomenon, man invents recording 
instruments. It is through such means that 
scientific exploration progresses into wider 
and farther reaches of the unknown or un- 
confirmed. Much attention should be de- 
voted in casework research to the develop- 
ment of such instruments, but they must 
be of such nature as not to destroy or seri- 
ously distort the phenomenon under obser- 
vation, that is, the helping process. There 
is a certain disease that one might term 
“gadgetry,” to which some researchers are 
susceptible; they get so fascinated with a 
new instrument that they use it on each 
and every occasion, regardless of the fact 
that their new key to knowledge may jam 
more locks than it opens. 


/ In casework research, the primary ob 
/ server is usually the caseworker, who is at 


the same time a participant in the process, 


\ Participant observation is a valued means 


of getting at the essential quality of an 
activity but it is subject to many pitfalls for 
the unwary. Wherever possible, it must be 
checked by non-participant observers. Un- 
til recently, the only approximation to this 
in casework was by reading the case record 
or interviewing the caseworker. The ques 
tion of the reliability and-validity of the 
case record or conference has always dogged 
casework research for there has been no 
way of knowing to what extent the worker, 
consciously or unconsciously, screened out 
certain data that may have been of utmost 
impertance to the evaluation of results. 
Now, however, the development of elec 

10 Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Ein- 
stein, William Sloane Associates, New York, 1949, 
p- 113. 
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tronic recording devices opens the way for 
the non-participant observer (for example, 
another caseworker, supervisor, or con- 
sultant) to study the casework process ina 
manner never before possible. It may even 
be possible, at some future time, to have a 
photographic as well as a sound record of 


cases selected for study. (Medicine is cur- ; 


rently experimenting with televised records, 
in lieu of direct observation, in teaching 
new techniques.) There are also possi- 
bilities in the one-way screen which has 
been used a great deal by students of child 
behavior. Mention of such tools raises in 
the caseworker’s mind connotations of wire- 
tapping and Peeping Toms. How much of 
this is due to genuine ethical considerations 
and how much to the caseworker’s own in- 
security is difficult to determine but one 
cannot help speculate that the latter factor 
plays a substantial role. Caseworkers must 
think hard on this, applying their knowl- 
edge of human frailty to their own reac- 
tions. Certainly, it takes a sturdy and con- 
fident soul, or an insatiably curious one, to 
face the thought of an exact record, com- 
plete with sound effects. A person’s first 
experience in listening to a play-back of 
his own interviewing is likely to be dis- 
concerting and deflating. Sometimes he is 
impelled to protest that a particularly 
blundering or inept remark just could not 
have been made, although a record of one’s 
own voice making it is highly convincing. 

In terms of measuring instruments, as 
differentiated from recording instruments, 
there are as yet very few with which to 
establish a diagnosis or to measure changes 
in personality and social functioning." 
Among those which have sometimes been 
used are the intelligence tests, particularly 
useful in child guidance, and the projective 
techniques such as the Rorschach. The 
latter are especially promising, yet ques- 
tions of reliability and validity, and of 
norms, are still unsettled. Such studies as 
have been made, using the projective tests 
on so-called normal individuals, disclose 


11 For a report on the development and testing of 
a new instrument designed to measure change in 
the clients of casework, see J. McV. Hunt, M. 
Blenkner, and L. S. Kogan, Testing Results in 
Social Casework: A Field-Test of the Movement 
Scale, Family Service Association of America, New 
York, to be published shortly. 
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that many persons are able to tolerate an 
enormous amount of emotional disturbance 
and environmental stress without a break- 
down in social functioning; that “adjust- 
ment is not just the result of the lack of 
factors which tead to non-adjustment.” 12 


_-Tn the last analysis, in casework research” 


at this stage of “beginning,” it is the case- . 


~—worker's judgment (or that of other quali- 


fied experts) that offers the best possibilities 
as a measuring instrument. This is not to 
deny the desirability of a more objective 


system; it is simply to face the fact that as’ 


yet man has no better or more sensitive in- 


. strument with which to measure personality 


and social change than that of the trained, 
Tesponsive human mind of man.himself.18 
‘One cannot, however, meet the criteria of 
scientific measurement with such an instru- 
ment without some calibration. Methods 
must be developed for objectifying, vali- 
dating, and standardizing caseworker judg- 
ments if they are to lay a basé for scientific 
evidence and conclusions. A considerable 
body of literature on judgments already 
exists in the social sciences and is readily 
transferable into casework settings. The re- 
liability of caseworker judgments may be 
tested by the use of multiple judges for the 
same data and, to some extent, validity may 
also be established in this fashion, if the 
judges are experts. The use of multiple 
judges who are inexpert may, on the other 
hand, lead only to a compounding of ig- 
norance, of which there is enough already. 
This checking of judgments is seldom done 
in casework research. All too frequently, 
the same person is caseworker, observer, 
and judge—with no check on his findings. 
He frequently does not even make use of 
the simple expedient of repeating his own 

12 Anne Roe, “Integration of Personality Theory 
and Clinical Practice,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. XLIV, No. 1 (1949), p- 36. 

18“It is probable that the importance of rating 
procedures as methods of obtaining criterion 
measures has been considerably underestimated. It 
has not always been made explicit that a great 
many of the measures which have been regarded as 
objective are really based on these rating procedures. 
For example, salary is often used as a criterion of 
success. It is important to note, however, that 
salary is based on the opinion of certain individuals 
as to whether a person should have a raise or 
not. . . . More profitable work might be done 
therefore, in the direction of improving rating 


methods than in attempting . . . to supplant 
[them].” (From Horst, op. cit., p. 123.) 
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judgments after a period of time to see if 
he still comes out with the same answers. 
It is the considered opinion of one scientist 
(Hunt) who has worked intimately with 
them, that caseworkers “know more about 
what goes on in families than do the work- 
ers in any other profession.” 14 However, 
caseworkers must study the literature of 
judgment and learn to respect the scientific 
niceties and the training and discipline re- 
quired to arrive at judgments sufficiently 
comparable and standardized to constitute 
scientific evidence, before they can expect 
to command such respect generally.'5 


Casework Skill and the Worker-Client 
Relationship 

One of the key problems in evaluation 
which, it seems to me, only the judgment 
of the experts can get at, is that of the skill 
of the worker and the influence of the 
worker-client relationship on the outcome. 
It has been repeatedly emphasized that, in 
therapy, the nature of the therapist- 
patient/worker-client relationship and the 
skill with which it is used is the core of the 
whole situation in a large share of cases. 
If it be true, as Witmer suggests, that one 
of the handicaps to casework research lies 
in the caseworker’s “disposition to attribute 
most failures of casework treatment to in- 
adequate handling by the caseworker,” then 
it is incumbent on the profession to con- 
duct research into the methods by which 
this factor may be evaluated and objectified 
sufficiently to lend itself to scientific assess- 
ment. In other words, by what criteria 
shall one assess skill? It cannot be merely 
by results achieved since, by that test, one 
would end up in the same morass from 
which one is trying to emerge.1® We laugh 
at the remark, “the operation was successful 
but the patient died,” yet I, for one, would 
feel a lot happier about research in case- 
work if caseworkers were in a position to 
make similar jokes. It will not be until 


14 See Failures in Psychiatric Treatment, p. 221. 

15 For a valuable and stimulating discussion of 
judgment as a measuring instrument, see Henry A. 

urray, Explorations in Personality, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1938, Chapter IV. 

16 Florence Hollis, in her recently published 
study, discusses this dilemma frankly. See Women 
in Marital Conflict: A Casework Study, Family Serv- 
ice Association of America, New York, 1949. 
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some of the problems of judgment are faced 
squarely and methods of standardizing them 
achieved that quantification and the sta. 
tistical treatment of data on the results of 
casework will be a very meaningful pro. 
cedure; yet, not until the stage of quantifi- 
cation and _ statistics is reached does 
evaluative research really begin. 


Statistical Treatment of Data 
“Though statistical analysis, like all in- 
vestigative methods, has its shortcomings, 


‘it is none the less an indispensable pre. 


requisite for the scientific evaluation of 
treatment.” So Sandor Rado begins a dis. 
cussion of failures with psychoanalytic 
therapy.17 Paul Horst makes the same 
point in regard to prediction studies: 
“Even for prediction based on intensive 
studies, the final test is: ‘In what proportion 
of times is the person making the prediction 
coyrect?’—a statistical test.” 1 

37 Ks a beginning in the field of casework 
fesearch, what is needed is some simple 
counting to answer the question, “With 
what proportion of cases, and under what 
circumstances, does casework succeed or 
fail?”’< Neva R. Deardorff, in a wise and 
witty paper, once observed, “Social workers 
badl b ages.” 1 The setting 
of baselines by which one may judge 
progress (or regression) is of crucial impor- 
tance. Some such counting has been done 
p-but-fo one seems to have used the same 
units, so the profession is little better~off 
than before the counting was done. ) There 
~are exceptions to this, but they are still too 
few. For example, Smith College students, 
over a period of years and under the direc- 
tion of Helen Witmer, conducted a series 
of follow-up investigations of child guid- 
ance clinic cases which Levy cites as a base- 
line for comparable studies in work with 
children.” The criteria of judgment and 
of classification, he believes, were sufficiently 
standardized to justify pooling the data. 
The pooled results of the several studies, 
according to Levy, show roughly 25, per cent 
classified as “cures,” 50 per cent improved, 





17 See Failures in Psychiatric Treatment, p. 21. 

18 Horst, op. cit., p. 7. 

19 Neva R. Deardorff, “Social Study by Councils 
of Social Agencies and Community Chests,” Social 
Service Review, Vol. XI, No. 2 (1937), p. 167. 

20 Op. cit., p. 103. 
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and 25, per cent failures.?1_ In regard to this 
baseline, Levy states: 


Variations significantly higher or lower than these 
centages are, I believe, traceable to such factors 
as methods of treatment, therapeutic skills, type, 
severity, and duration of the problems presented, 
family relationships and general environmental 


poverty. 

The caseworker who wishes to engage in 
research needs to learn something of the 
modern techniques of statistical inference 
so that he may know when he has found the 
“significant variations” to which Levy 
refers. He must also know something of 
the methods of testing degree of association 
among various factors, if he is to discover 
significant syndromes and patterns. At 
present, most caseworkers are not even good 
consumers of research because they know 
so little of what is involved in statistical 
significance. 

Caseworkers are constantly quantifying 
—although they may not think of what 
they do as such—and each has what Wallin 
calls a “stock of private correlations” 2? 
which he uses for diagnostic and prognostic 
purposes. When a caseworker expresses 
doubt as to the “treatability” of a client 
because he has observed considerable 
rigidity in that client’s attitude toward the 
problem he brings, the caseworker has 
quantified a variable—rigidity—and has 
drawn on his stock of private correlations 
for a prognosis. Since caseworkers do 
quantify and do correlate, it would be well 
if they learned to do it with some degree of 
mathematical skill, at least those who wish 
to do research. 

If and when more caseworkers become 
acquainted with the statistical toolbox, 
they will learn that while some tools are 
particularly well adapted to research in 
their field, others are crude or capable of 
falsifying conclusions if used indiscrimi- 
nately. One lack they will soon become 
aware of, if they pursue their studies far 
enough, is thescarcity of satisfactory methods 
of handling non-linear relationships. Un- 
fortunately, casework has a plethora of such 
relationships. The old adage that “Virtue 


21 It is interesting to note that the Ryther Center 
study, previously referred to, shows a similar dis- 
tribution of success and failure. In view of the 
very grave nature of the disturbance in most of the 
Ryther Center children, it would seem that they 
have made a very good showing indeed. 

22 Horst, op. cit. 


carried to excess becomes a vice,” is an ex- 
ample of a non-linear relationship and case- 
workers are well aware that, in human be- 
havior, abnormality seems to be largely 
an excessive dose of normality. The 
“good” prognostic indicators such as out- 
goingness, thrift, love of spouse and child, 
and so on, all have the disconcerting habit 
of changing to “bad” ones when present in 
excess or in inappropriate circumstances. 
Such a state of affairs can play hob with 
quantification. Mathematical theoreticians 
are interested in these methodological prob- 
lems. They are turning out new tools, and 
will turn out still more, if they are made 
further aware of the needs of the researcher. 
But unless some caseworkers can speak the 
mathematician’s language, if only a pidgin 
version, that expert cannot be of much 
help. In the meantime, until a good many 
more caseworkers have learned to use the 
existing tools, it would be premature to 
complain too loudly of the non-existent 
ones. One word of warning, though, to the 
statistical neophyte. Statistics can be 
fascinating but also habit-forming. Anne 
Roe perhaps said the last word on this 
subject when she trenchantly reminded a 
gathering of psychologists: 

I should like here to introduce a clinical observa- 
tion: It seems to be a fact that columns of figures 
and involved mathematical procedures have great 


anxiety reducing potentials. In this respect they 
are like alcohol, and addiction is a genuine 


possibitity.2* 


Need for Teamwork 

The methodological obstacles and prob- 
lems mentioned herein, and others like 
them, will not be overcome by caseworkers 
working alone, nor by research technicians 
isolated from the practitioner and the 
client. Only through research teams com- 
posed of both will real progress be made.” 
Such teamwork is not easy. It requires 
tolerance and self-awareness, courage, and a 
devotion to truth as well as to service. It 
is at times a very painful process, and an 
unsettling one, as each member of the 
team submits his thinking and his favored 

23 Roe, op. cit., p. 36. 

24 That research, in a social agency, is a social 
process, is a point stressed by Hunt. See his article, 


“A Social Agency as a Setting for Research,” in the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. XIII, No. 2 


(1949), especially pp. 78-80. 
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hypotheses to the scrutiny of the others. 
The tender-minded among caseworkers and 
the literal-minded among researchers will 
not be happy in it, but it offers the only 
real hope for genuine research in casework 
in the near future. 

Admittedly, this discussion of method- 
ology has raised many more questions than 
it answers, but that is largely because the 
answers are still in the future and the pro- 
fession of social casework will never get to 
them until it first faces and helps to formu- 
late some of these questions in problem 
form, amenable to scientific investigation. 
The solution of a problem, once properly 
formulated, is often only a matter of tech- 
nical skill, but, “to raise new questions, new 
possibilities, to regard old problems from a 
new angle, requires creative imagination 
and marks real advance in science.” 75 


Costliness of Sound Research 


A final obstacle to research in casework 
must be recognized in its cost. Good sound 
research into any therapeutic effort is ex- 
pensive, and caseworkers and administra- 
tors, for the most part, have not been 
realistic in facing this or in helping agency 
boards to face it. Perhaps the reason stems 
from the aforementioned ambivalence but, 
for whatever reason, it is only in periods 
of relative prosperity that agencies seem to 
feel justified in allocating funds for this 
purpose. As soon as agency income drops 
or expenses increase, research tends to be 
considered a luxury item and discontinued, 
as though it were a not quite legitimate 
expenditure of the public’s funds. The 
expensiveness of casework research lies, not 
in any requirement for elaborate apparatus, 
but in the time it takes, both professional 
and clerical—time which must be paid for. 
One of the very real reasons for lack of 
research by the caseworker is the unwilling- 
ness to pay him while he does it—as if it 
were some sort of leisure-time activity, to 
be pursued without recompense. 

Levy reports that it required the full time 
of a worker for six months to find and in- 


25 Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, The Evolu- 
tion of Physics: The Growth of Ideas from Early 
Concepts to Relativity and Quanta, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1942, p. 95. 
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vestigate 19 families in his follow-up studies 
of maternal overprotection.*® (This time, 
note, is for the gathering of the data alone, 
Analysis of the data and writing up the re. 
sults may take equally long or longer.) 
Friend and Haggard, in a study of work 
adjustment in relation to family back. 
ground of clients known to the Boston 
Family Society, report that it took an 
average of 130 hours to rate each case, 
(These were cases of long contact and the 
schedule required judgments on 173 sepa- 
rate items; each case was judged by two 
persons and, in case of disagreement, a final 
decision reached through conference.) # 
Berelson, on the other hand, in a study of 
clients and their problems at the Jewish 
Social Service Association in New York, 
states that: “Detailed analysis of cases was 
severely limited, not only by the lack of 
time but also by the relatively few cases 
which could be analyzed inasmuch as the 
reading, analysis, and coding of each case 
required about four hours.” ?8 (Italics 
mine.) Unless the great majority of the 
records were very short, this is an unusually 
small amount of time, yet Berelson and his 
colleagues seem to have been surprised that 
it took so long and, in fact, found it neces- 
sary to curtail the extent of the study be- 
cause of the time consumed. This is cited 
merely as an example of the naiveté with 
which agencies approach the cost of re 
search, and not as a criticism of the study. 
Much of the triviality and unsoundness of 
research in social work is due to the short- 
sightedness shown in unwillingness to hire 
sufficient staff and allow the time necessary 
for research in such an extraordinarily com- 
plicated and, as yet, largely unexplored 
area. Research projects in casework prob- 
ably should be planned in terms of years. 
Instead, they are often thought of in terms 
of weeks, or months at best. 


26 Levy, op. cit. 

27 Jeannette Friend and Ernest A. Haggard, Work 
Adjustment in Relation to Family Background, 
Applied Psychology Monograph No. 16, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1948. 

28 Bernard Berelson and others, The Clients and 
the Problems of the X District Office of the Jewish 
Social Service Association and Consultation Center 
of the Jewish Social Service Association: An Analysis 
of Case Records, a study by the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, No. 87, Jewish Social Service As 
sociation, New York, 1945, p. 1 (mimeographed). 
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Conclusion 

In concluding this paper and reviewing 
what I have written, it seems that to en- 
courage research in social casework is to 
be rash indeed. It is a hard, painful, self- 
revealing process for a badgered profession 
to face. It requires technical “know-how” 
that comes only with intensive classroom 
training and field experience. The social 
work curriculum is already bulging and 
spreading into a three-year period, merely 
to provide the requisite casework skills one 
hopes one day to study, and yet it has no 
adequate training for casework research. 
Research takes staff time—a great deal if it 
is to be more than another superficial 
study—yet did anyone ever hear of a social 
agency with staff time to spare? It is ex- 
pensive—very much so, if well and care- 


fully done by qualified experts—but social 
agency budgets never seem to be large 
enough to meet the immediate needs of 
their clientele, let alone support a research 
program. Yet it is these facts which must 
be faced, these obstacles which must be 
overcome, if social casework is to establish 
its own scientific base. That it has not done 
so is understandable. That it should con- 
tinue to bemoan its lack and yet make no 
real, sustained effort to remedy the situa- 
tion is also understandable, though hardly 
excusable. In the words of Karl Pearson: 


To know requires exertion, and it is intellectually 
easiest to shirk effort altogether by accepting 
phrases which cloak the unknown in the unde- 
finable.29 


2° Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, Every- 
mans Library Edition, London, England, 1937. 
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THE RAPIDITY OF SOCIAL CHANGE is again 
propelling social work into a recognition of 
the fact that it operates within the structure 
of a society from which it derives its form 
and function. The values held by that so- 
ciety markedly influence the objectives of 
social work. Family agencies, dedicated to 
the task of helping individuals achieve 
more satisfying adjustments in their family 
relationships, would not exist except that 
our society holds that family life is valu- 
able and that the individual has a right 
to his own “pursuit of happiness.” ‘The 
efforts of child welfare agencies would be 
meaningless if our society did not believe 
that children are valuable, that they have 
a right to dependency in childhood, and 
that care and affection are their due. This 
would seem to be the underlying premise 
for protective work, which seeks to help a 
child’s family provide for him adequately, 
for foster care, which plans in terms of a 


child’s individual need, for child guidance 
and probation work, which attempt to un- 
derstand the reasons for a child’s problems 
and to help him find a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

It is necessary to recall that, at one time, 
children summarily were separated from 
their parents; those children who could 
not be provided for in their own homes 
were placed in jail or in undifferentiated 
almshouses, along with the mentally ill per- 
sons and the criminal; and that “original 
sin” served as a diagnosis for the child with 
difficult behavior, and lashings were the 
prescribed treatment. 

Similarly, the content of social work ef- 
fort is affected by social dislocations. Case- 
work is very much concerned with the indi- 
vidual and his adjustment, but this adjust- 
ment is always in terms of his social situa- 
tion and his feelings about himself. To a 
large extent, society determines what con- 
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stitutes a successful person, and the individ- 
ual feels the impact of this concept. A 
man’s feeling about not being able to earn 
enough to buy his wife a new winter coat 
and the newest and best brand of refriger- 
ator is posited upon the fact that these ad- 
denda of family living are important to this 
particular culture. Society even presumes 
to designate the appropriate forms for af- 
fection and, to some extent, the individual 
judges his being loved or rejected by those 
things that the group determines to be the 
signs of love. On a Dali canvas, a crowded 
“Portrait of Love Signs” might show the 
new dress for school, the toy airplane, the 
mother’s breast, the tickets for the theater, 
the orchid, and the ice cream soda. 

Margaret Mead, in her wittily phrased 
comments, has pointed up the necessity for 
regarding our own culture as definable and 
as having substance and meaning. 


About three years ago I joined a certain project 
as a consultant in what was called “culture.” I 
discovered that what was meant in this particular 
project, which included social work, internal medi- 
cine, and psychiatry, was that if a Hungarian or a 
Czech or a Slovak client should beat his wife, I was 
to say whether or not that was “culture.” At the 
same time, an American could beat his wife with- 
out anybody being the least puzzled. Such an act 
was attributed to the individual's being neurotic or 

ychotic; no one worried as to whether his be- 

avior were culturally determined. In time I was 

able to point out that Americans, as well as Hun- 
garians, have culture, and that not beating one’s 
wife is just as culturally determined as beating her. 
I think that we have finally established the fact that 
everybody has a culture. First, we struggled to 
give the Samoans and Eskimos and Hottentots 
culture; and then we worked our way up to the 
Italians and Hungarians and Irish—they had cul- 
ture. And now we are just about to the point of 
realizing that we have one too, and that we can 
examine our own behavior as a systematic pattern, 
just as we look at that of other people.t 


Individual and social breakdown have 
occupied much of the time and effort of 
social work, particularly as reflected in case- 
work activities. If social work is to gradu- 
ate to a profession of social engineering, 
however, we must become more alert to the 
problems of social organization within our 
society. It is quite possible that we may 
again derive sustenance,and help from soci- 
ologists and economists from whom social 
work took some of its original impetus. 


1 Margaret Mead, “What Is Happening to the 
American Family?” Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1947, Columbia University 
Press, New York, p. 61. 
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It is probably not accidental that some of 
the early achievements of social workers 
in the area of social reform were made by 
persons who had their roots in the fields 
of sociology and economics. As social work 
drew knowledge and understanding from 
the fields of psychology and psychiatry, the 
uniqueness of each person was stressed. 
There is, however, a growing emphasis in 
psychiatry of its possible contribution to a 
better understanding of the social struc- 
ture, and of its responsibility for inculcat- 
ing mental hygiene concepts into the ma- 
chinery of social institutions.? 

The profession of social work makes great 
demands upon its practitioners, for to this 
profession belongs the highly exacting task 
of analysis of the social and individual 
causes of human problems and of a syn- 
thesis of understanding which will lead to 
appropriate treatment for the individual 
and planning for the social well-being of 
the group. 

Dr. Ernest V. Hollis has suggested the 
meaning which this may have for social 
work education: 


Like medicine, social work has grown up as a 
remedial and curative field of endeavor rather than 
as a service concerned with the prevention of the 
ills with which it deals. These circumstances lead 
to an emphasis on casework training and to em- 

loyment in agencies concerned with ameliorating 
immediate problems of underprivileged individuals 
and families. While there is no evidence to indicate 
a reduction in the number of persons needed for 
casework services, there is justification for encour- 
aging schools to offer programs to prepare a larger 
number of individuals for preventive work in such 
fields as public welfare, community organization, 
and small group projects. . . . It is expected that 
the present study will ~~ into the responsibility 
of schools of social work for providing personnel 
= to participate in social welfare planning 

esigned to protect and advance the aspects of 
human welfare in the community with which social 
work in the past has dealt primarily on a remedial 
and individual basis.3 


There is no area of social work which can 
regard itself as exempt from the need to 
récognize its legitimate concern with the 
social order in which it practices, for there 
is no endeavor within a vacuum. The 
group worker becomes concerned with the 
facilities for the older person as he becomes 


2 Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. Woodward, 
Mental Health in Modern Society, Commonwealth 


Fund, New York, 1948. 

8 Ernest V. Hollis, “Progress Report on the -—_ 
of Social Work Education,” Social Work Journal, 
Volume XXX, No. 1 (1949), p. 17. 
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aware of the changing age constituency of 
the population; the family caseworker 
knows that periods of economic distress will 
be reflected in the types of stresses experi- 
enced by his clients; and the caseworker in 
the children’s agency knows that the em- 
ployment of large numbers of women out- 
side the home means that the number of 
requests for placements will be greater and 
the applications to board children will be 
fewer. 

It is in the area of child welfare that we 
wish, particularly, to suggest some of the 
orientations that are necessary if the child 
welfare caseworker is to fulfil his profes- 
sional obligation to be a social worker 
in a profession that should be a dynamic 
force in bringing about those kinds of 
modifications in the social structure which 
will be conducive to individual well-being 
and social productivity. Four such orien- 
tations would seem to be: (1) a knowledge- 
able concern with the structure of the fam- 
ily and its place in modern American cul- 
ture; (2) an awareness that the child’s life 
is touched by many institutions whose in- 
fluences can be advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous; (3) a clear recognition of the fact 
that the needs of many children are unmet 
by existing services, coupled with an under- 
standing that change is a constant factor 
and that our concepts regarding the role 
and function of various voluntary groups 
and of the state must also be € erchang- 
ing; (4) such awareness must be accompa- 
nied by a sense of responsibility for bringing 
about change in those directions that will 
mean more constructive experiences and 
greater opportunities for children to oh ae 
into creative maturity. 


Child Welfare Casework and the Family 


As caseworkers we are—or should be— 
extremely alert to the child’s emotional 
needs as an individual human being. As 
social workers we need also to be aware of 
the implications of the family as a sociolog- 
ical unit within which the child grows and 
develops. In this context, we reflect upon 
the ways in which our cultural, social, 
economic, and political mores supplement 
or detract from the family’s capacity to pro- 


vide the child with a setting within which 
he can best grow and develop. 

As a profession that believes in the im- 
portance of family life, it is incumbent 
upon us to know that sociologists are not in 
agreement on the premise that some of the 
symptoms of a high divorce rate and a low 
birth rate are but healthy manifestations 
of a changing emphasis from the autocratic 
to the democratic form of family life. 
Rather, it is the conviction of one noted 
sociologist that we are truly in a critical 
period in the history of the family, and 
that these symptoms suggest a prelude to 
the degeneration of the family comparable 
to that which marked the decay of Greek 
and Roman civilizations. This author fur- 
ther comments that, as the crisis becomes 
more marked, social work and other “meli- 
orative” groups will become increasingly 
inadequate to deal with it.* 

Perhaps social work has the opportunity 
to become more than “meliorative” and 
certainly the child welfare worker has more 
than opportunity, but, rather, the obliga- 
tion to utilize his knowledge of the im- 
portance of the family in order to bring 
his influence to bear upon those aspects 
of social organization which influence fam- 
ily life. Dr. Eveline Burns deplores the 
lukewarm interest of many social workers 
in the areas of social legislation affecting 
the economic well-being of the family. She 
brings out that the family allowance sys- 
tem is neither well understood nor firmly 
sponsored by any considerable portion of 
social workers.5 

If child welfare workers truly believe that 
the children of our country are our great- 
est resource, they then need to become 
aware of where thildren have their roots, to 
be alert to the significance of their origins 
in terms of geographic, economic, and social 
factors. Caseworkers know that the oppor- 
tunities for development which a child has 

frly in his life are important for his future 

‘sonal and social adjustment. Families 
in the economically deprived groups and 


4Carle C. Zimmerman, Family and Civilization, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947, Chapter 
XXX, pp. 784-810. 

5 Eveline M. Burns, “New Forces in Family Liv- 
ing: Economic Trends,” Journal of Social Casework, 
Vol. XXX, No. 2 (1949), Pp. 50. 
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those in the rural areas are the only sources 
producing children in sufficient numbers 
for population replacement; yet these are 
the very groups whose social, cultural, and 
educational opportunities are most limited. 
Such considerations can lead only to the 
conclusion that child welfare workers have 
a real stake in interpreting the meaning 
that the welfare of all children has in rela- 
tion to the welfare of the community and, 
ultimately, of the nation. 

Caseworkers realize that the best founda- 
tion for marriage and parenthood comes 
from having experienced love and accept- 
ance from parents who loved and accepted 
each other. Nevertheless, caseworkers also 
recognize that specific and concrete infor- 
mational tools can be used to aid the per- 
son’s adjustment. Although the profes- 
sion would recognize, then, that the basic 
concepts of family life would be absorbed 
through living with the family, it would 
seem that we might have some concern 
that supplemental impressions not be left 
entirely to the pseudo-family-life ideals of 
movies, but that our educational structure 
be used to impart knowledge about various 
aspects of family living. If our schools pro- 
pose to educate for the business of living, 
then it would seem that problems of family 
budgeting, home management, vocational 
choice, knowledge of one’s own body and 
its needs, and of affectional relationships 
would be of sufficient concern to warrant 
their inclusion in the educational curricula. 
It is essential, too, that such training be 
related to the realities of life, and be made 
available at that stage of the student’s de- 
velopment when it has meaning for him, 
recognizing that not every boy and girl 
will be able to continue through college 
where he can find such material in an elec- 
tive course. 

Social workers must be alert to the forces 
in the community which are favorable or 
inimical to family life. It should mean 


more than a timely joke that newspapers 
have accepted rental ads which promised 
landlords that there would be no babies. 
Some countries, by national policy, provide 
that housing for families shall be at a fav- 
ored rental and the family with children 
has priority in its claims for housing. In 
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many areas of our complex and highly in- 
dividualized urban society we have, in 
effect, hung out a “no children wanted” 
sign, and the child is a social and economic 
liability. In the rural setting of a few 
generations ago the youngster was an asset 
who contributed to the economic well-being 


_ Of the family and took part in its social 


activities. . Families visited each other as 
groups, rather than each member having 
his own highly specialized recreational 
activity. 

It is not suggested that there will be, or 
need be, unanimity of opinion among social 
workers as to the means whereby family life 
and the value of the child shall be imple- 
mented. It is postulated, however, that it is 
up to social workers to be knowledgeable 
about the forces in society that affect the 
well-being of the child in the family. 


Other Social Institutions Affect Casework 
Second, as already implied above, we 
need to be oriented to the fact that the 
child’s life is touched by many institutions 
whose influence can be advantageous or 
disadvantageous to him. As caseworkers 
in child welfare, we know that social _agen- 
cies operate within a community and we 
call upon them for services in behalf of an 
individual child. As social workers, we 
must be equally cognizant of the fact that 
most of the children who live in our midst 
are not served by the “social agencies,” 
strictly defined, but that their welfare, too, 
should be the concern of a profession that 
claims as its goal “individual and social 
well-being.” Moreover, even for those chil- 
dren who are served by the social agencies, 
the basic social institutions that serve all 
people are also the media in which these 
children with special social needs will find 
their satisfactions—and their frustrations. 
The structure of the family, the educational 
facilities, the atmosphere of religious toler- 
ance or intolerance, the recreational re 
sources, the opportunities for artistic ex- 
pression, the degree of economic security— 
these are the framework within which client 
and non-client alike must operate. The 
child who is a client of a social agency 
is not exempt from these influences, nor 
can the agency assure him that fundamental 
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lacks or inadequacies in these areas will 
be automatically removed for him. 

Our renewed understanding of the 
mutual interest in the child which is held 
by many groups is reflected by the estab- 
lishment within the Children’s Bureau of 
a clearinghouse for research in child life.® 

The inclusion of pediatricians, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, nurses, educators, 
clergymen, sociologists, psychologists, nutri- 
tionists, anthropologists, and others gives 
recognition to the fact that each of these 
professions contributes toward understand- 
ing the child. Such pooling of knowledge 
and skills is needed in order that the child’s 
well-being may be safeguarded in a demo- 
cratic society. Social work cannot afford 
to be inbred. 

While these factors would seem to under- 
line the need for the child welfare worker 
to be a social worker in the broad sense, 
as well as a caseworker, it is necessary to 
emphasize that this approach is not con- 
tradictory to the point of view of casework. 
Casework deals with the individual in a 
social situation. We by no means belie 
here the importance of developing our 
techniques and skills for helping the indi- 
vidual in all his uniqueness, and in devel- 
oping a deeper understanding of all the 
subtle ways in which his life experiences can 
influence his personality development. In- 
deed, this approach simply reiterates the 
approach of casework for we must know 
these institutions if we are to help “indi- 
viduals in social situations.” In turning 
our attention to the social situations, we 
need not lose sight of the fact that the 
social institutions, in all of their construc- 
tive as well as their destructive aspects, are 
experienced by individuals, uniquely and 
separately. 

In yet another way this orientation paral- 
lels our casework knowledge and under- 
standing. Helen Harris Perlman has 
pointed out that casework and the demo- 
cratic ideal alike emphasize the individu- 
ality and the social worth of every person. 

The philosophy that produced case work is that 


same philosophy which produced democracy. It 
affirms the essential worth of every human being; 


®Clara E. Councell, “We Organize a Clearing- 
house for Research in Child Life,” The Child, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4 (1948), p. 61. 


it is predicated upon the belief that there are un- 
tapped powers and strengths in people which may 
be released for individual and social good; it faces 
the fact that men are not created equal and that 
society must provide, therefore, equality of oppor- 
tunity to compensate for the inequalities men face 
at their very birth; it asserts that it is the right of 
— man to lead a satisfying and socially effective 
ife. 


Programs Must Utilize Existing Knowledge 


Third, as social workers we need to recog- 
nize that change is the unchangeable at- 
tribute of social organization, including 
organizations for achieving social welfare 
aims. It is relatively easy to look upon 
the efforts of the distant past in behalf of 
children and to see why change came about 
and why change was needed. Indeed, our 
lack of objectivity is more inclined to be 
that of wonderment that change did not 
come about sooner. We are a bit aghast 
when we read descriptions of methods of 
child care as so vividly described in some 
of the classics of child welfare literature. 
Henry W. Thurston describes the care of 
children in the county almshouses of New 
York state in the 1870's. 

A second group of children—boys—were found in 
the workhouse. They were intermingled with the 
inmates of the workhouse, around the cauldrons 
where the dirty clothes were being boiled. Here 
was an insane woman raving and uttering gibber- 
ings, a half crazy man was sardonically grinnin 
and an overgrown idiotic boy of malicious a 
tion was teasing, I might say torturing, one of the 
little boys. There were several other adults of low 
types of humanity.8 

Concerning these historical conditions, 
it is possible for us to recognize that 
change was indeed needed. It is necessary, 
however, if we are to achieve the stature 
of social engineering, that we recognize, 
within ourselves and within the agencies 
and institutions we represent, a tendency 
for aims and ideals to become crystallized, 
for programs to become stereotyped and to 
become ends in themselves, beyond the 
period when they have most suitably ful- 
filled the needs that once existed and be- 
yond the time that new knowledge has 
superseded the former methodology. We 
can say to ourselves that surely in the 

7 Helen Harris Perlman, “Casework Services in 
Public Welfare,” The Social Service Review, Vol. 
XXI, No. 2 (1947), Pp- 191. ; 

8 Henry W. Thurston, The Dependent Child, 

ublished for the New York School of Social Work 
y Columbia University Press, New York, 1930, 
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1870’s the science of social relationships 
had come to the point of recognizing that a 
child’s capacities were not furthered by 
constant association with the insane, crim- 
inal, and defective in county almshouses, 
and that surely medical science recognized 
some of the health hazards inherent in the 
situation. 

But the 1870's are not unique in being 
slow to translate basic knowledge into so- 
cial programs. Currently, babies and young 
children are being cared for in institu- 
tional settings. Dr. Lauretta Bender in 
her article, “Infants Reared in Institutions 
Permanently Handicapped,” traces our 
longtime knowledge that babies do not 
thrive in institutional settings, quoting the 
experiments of Frederick II in the fifteenth 
century, and drawing upon the studies of 
contemporary psychiatrists within the last 
decade. As to the effects of institutional 
care upon the later personality develop- 
ment of children, whom Dr. Bender ob- 
served when they were later referred for 
psychiatric help, she is unequivocal. 

Their activity never develops sufficient pattern 
and they cannot be trained, educated, or controlled 
in any way except in an environment which gives 
them no opportunity for choice, expects no respon- 
sibility from them and merely offers them a benign 
routine. Their personality does not pass through 
the normal stages of growth and development, the 
oedipus situation, the latency period and puberty. 
The cause is emotional deprivation in the infantile 

riod due to a lack or a serious break in parent- 
child relationship, as, for example, a child who has 
spent a considerable time in infancy or early child- 
hood in an institution without any affectional ties. 
The defect is in the ability to form relationships 
and to identify themselves with others and conse- 
quently in abstract thinking with regard to intel- 
lectual, emotional and social problems, resulting 
in asocial or unsocial behavior.® 

If we were to define the character of a 
person unequipped to discharge respon- 
sibilities and to find satisfactions in a demo- 
cratic society, we could do no better than 
to quote Dr. Bender’s description of the 
individual thus damaged by early institu- 
tional life. 

Nevertheless, there are child welfare pro- 
grams providing institutional care for 
babies which continue as though this basic 
knowledge had never been divulged. Tax 

®Lauretta Bender, “Infants Reared in Institu- 


tions Permanently Handicapped,” Child Welfare 
League of America Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 7 


(1945), P- 1. 
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monies are being used to rear children in 
such a way that they will be unable to be 
effective citizens. Community chest funds 
collected through appeals to generous im. 
pulses are used to subsidize institutions 
which, by their nature as institutions, pro- 
duce individuals incapable of generosity, 
And caseworkers continue to make use of 
institutional placements for babies. 
Within a different area of activity, but 
still within the broad concern of child wel- 
fare, another example of the relativity of 
change can be gleaned. Our sensibilities 
are shocked when we read John Spargo’s 
accounts in The Bitter Cry of the Chil. 
dren of child labor in England in the late 
eighteenth century. Manufacturers and 
mill owners would secure large numbers 
of children, whom they packed in wagons 
or canal boats, from overseers of the poor, 
and transport them to the sites of their mills 
and factories. There the children were 
treated as though they were automatons or 
zombies, being stoked occasionally with in- 
ferior food and set to work. Their high 
death rate did not concern the communi- 
ties until the diseases they contracted 
affected the community through epidemic 
spread of infections. The first English 
parliamentary law limiting child labor 
was passed in 1802, but it specifically ex- 
empted from its regulations children who 
lived with their own parents. It was in- 
tended to regulate the social evil of the use 
of apprentices from the almshouses. From 
our contemporary point of view, it was 
woefully inadequate/ even in this regard, 
for it placed no minimum age limit upon 
the employment of children and still per- 
mitted labor up to twelve hours a day. It 
did provide that the employer was to pro- 
vide “clothing, instruction and _ religious 


training.” 1° 


However, we need only examine the “ex- 
emptions” of our current child labor legis- 
lation to recognize that we have not yet 
achieved in practice our theoretical con- 
viction that all children have basic needs 
which must be protected. Current practice 
would seem rather to suggest that it is not 
a profound conviction of the rights of chil- 


10 John Spargo, The Bitter Cry of the Children, 
Macmillan and Co., New York, 1906, pp. 131-139- 
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dren, based on a scientific understanding 
of their needs, but, rather, the factors of 
geography, occupation, race, and the eco- 
nomic stratum of the family which deter- 
mine the degree to which it is “good” for a 
child to work. 

Speaking of issues “On the Child Labor 
Front,” Florence Taylor concludes: 

Rural and migrant children will not get their 
rightful share of protection and education until 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are extended to cover agricultural employ- 
ment at all times (instead of “while legally required 
to attend school” as at present); until state child 
labor laws are revised to eliminate exemptions for 
agriculture; until compulsory education laws are 
revised to eliminate short school terms and crop 
vacations in rural areas; and until migrant children, 
with or without federal aid, are admitted to the 
schools of the states whose crops are harvested by 
migrant families.12 


Similarly, educational opportunities are 
not necessarily in proportion to a child’s 
intelligence, but depend in part upon who 
he is, where he lives, and what color he hap- 
pens to be. It is our business to know 
where we stand—whether for or against— 
in the issues of federal aid to education, of 
tax levies for school buildings, increased 
teachers’ salaries, of segregated schools, of 
subsidies for the gifted children who are 
economically deprived. 


Responsibility of the Profession for Creating 
Change 


These large, broader questions of social 
planning are arising with increasing fre- 
quency now that the emergency measures 
and exigencies of war and postwar years 
are past. In a period that permits of plan- 
ning, social work cannot hide behind urgen- 
cies. Such issues make it necessary for us 
truly to test out convictions. Do we believe 
that the individual has the right to have 
an opportunity to develop to his maximum 
capacity, or do we add the provisos, “pro- 
viding that” and “so long as” our accus- 
tomed privileges of a set program, a roster 
of past accomplishments, a previously estab- 
lished method of procedure and set of val- 
ues are not disturbed. The test of our will- 
ingness to recognize that change for better 


11 Florence Taylor, “On the Child Labor Front,” 
The Social Service Review, Vol. XXII, No. 1 


(1948), p. 32. 


or for worse is an ever constant aspect of 
social life is not set within our identifica- 
tion of changes in the past; the test lies 
within our capacity to identify changing 
situations, needs, and values in the present. 

If we presume to be practitioners in a 
profession that is striving toward scientific 
methods of helping people achieve greater 
personal satisfactions and more effective 
social productivity, we must be willing 
to make use of knowledge that illuminates 
our understanding of how human beings 
are affected by their experiences, including 
their experiences with some of the methods 
of care and help which we invoke, presum- 
ably in their behalf. We must be willing 
to use the criteria of knowledge—in regard 
to needs, causes, and effects—as a yardstick 
for evaluating social and cultural institu- 
tions that serve human beings. If we wish 
to claim the prerogatives and responsibilities 
of a scientific method, we cannot operate 
on the premise that beliefs, methods, agen- 
cies, and policies are sanctified by their tra- 
dition, ivy-covered walls, source of revenue, 
or founders. 

Fourth, if we believe that social work 
has a share of responsibility for fashioning 
a setting in which people can have oppor- 
tunity for growth and development, we 
must then recognize that wishful thinking 
in the areas of social organization is as 
futile and sterile as is the same psycho- 
logical mechanism in the area of personal 
adjustment. It is not given to all, nor in- 
deed would it be well for each member of 
the profession, to strive for leadership in 
social action. It is, however, an imperative 
that all members of the profession see the 
interrelationship between the society and 
the members of that society whom we serve. 
With such understanding, the caseworker 
will inevitably develop respect for the ef- 
forts of those whose goals are directed 
toward improvement of the social struc- 
ture. It is further an imperative that the 
social worker, as the practitioner of a sci- 
ence, recognize that one of the aims of sci- 
ence is to expand human knowledge. With 
such understanding, the social worker must 
necessarily develop respect for research as a 
tool by means of which we can better un- 
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derstand the problems of personal and 
social adjustment. 

It is safe to assume that changes in social 
problems, social needs, and ways of meet- 
ing those needs will occur. It is not safe 
to assume that these changes will be in the 
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direction of facilitating maximum develop. 
ment of the individual and his productivity 
unless those professions whose goals are 
social betterment regard it as their res 
sibility to lend their special knowledge and 
skills to directing change. 


Y Casework for Troubled Parents 


Alice W. Barauck, Lorna C. Brangwin, Jeanne E. Hamilton 


This article is based on three papers given at the F.S.4.A. Section Meeting of the California State 

Conference of Social Welfare at Santa Cruz, May, 1949. The authors, as listed, are staff members, 

respectively, of the Jewish Family Service Agency, San Francisco, Family Service Bureau, Oakland, 
and Child Guidance Service, San Francisco. 


INCREASING NUMBERS OF PARENTS are ap- 
plying to casework agencies for help be- 
cause they are concerned about their chil- 
dren’s behavior, and, even more important, 
because they are concerned about their own 
success or failure as parents. Caseworkers 
are daily learning how to offer more appro- 
priate service to such troubled parents. 

An important concept in the treatment 
of disturbed relationships between parents 
and children is that of the interrelationship 
between family members. Each individual 
has his own strengths to contribute to the 
family balance and each has his needs, 
which must be met to some degree within 
the family if he is to function comfortably 
either in his home or in his outside rela- 
tionships. The child is primarily dependent 
for basic satisfactions on his parents, who 
in turn can give the child affectional se- 
curity only according to the degree in 
which their own needs are being met. 

In order to determine the type of treat- 
ment and the individual family members 
to whom direct casework help should be 
offered, caseworkers should gain a clear un- 
derstanding of the family interactions as 
well as of the needs and capacities of each 
individual. When a mother or a father 
feels uncomfortable enough about his 


child’s behavior or attitudes to ask for pro- 
fessional help, it is important, whether or 
not the child eventually is treated, to start 
treatment with the person or persons who 


are aware of discomfort—the parents— 
rather than with the supposed cause of the 
discomfort—the child. 

The caseworker needs to learn from the 
parents what the child’s problems are, how 
the parents feel about these problems, and 
what they think can be done. It is even 
more important for the caseworker to con- 
vey, perhaps verbally, but certainly through 
a genuine atmosphere of acceptance, that 
he wishes to work with the parents, rather 





than simply for them, in understanding and ~ 
solving the problems. The caseworker can- 


not help unless he can both feel and convey 
a confidence in the parent whose self-esteem 
has been damaged through the discovery 


that he has, or may have, a “problem child.” | 


It is well to remember, too, that many 
modern mothers and fathers are struggling, 
not only with emotional insecurities arising 
from their own personal experiences, but 
with the self-doubt precipitated by the in- 
tellectual climate of today which emphasizes 
the so-called failure of the home and the 


‘family. Either openly or by implication 


the blame is directed toward the “problem 
parent.” However useful guilt and anxiety 
may be as leavening factors for seeking help 
and sustaining treatment, the therapeutic 
process must also involve genuine reassur- 
ance; the caseworker must not only accept 
the individual but believe in his strengths 
and in the strengths inherent in family 
living. 
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Parents’ Sense of Failure 

The caseworker should be constantly 
aware that a parent coming to an agency 
may be feeling overwhelmed by the prob- 
lems he sees in his child. If the parent 
recognizes his own sense of failure and asks 
for help in improving his role as parent, it 
is generally not difficult to establish a help- 
ing relationship and set appropriate goals 
for treatment. But sometimes the parent's 
anxiety is so great that he must erect de- 
fenses which externalize the difficulty. He 
may translate his need for help into a wish 
for “something to be done about the child 
and quickly.” This something may be a 
request for someone to “straighten the 
child out,” a request for placement of the 
child, for advice, or for a mental test to 
see if the child is normal. But the parent 
who demands such external activity is also, 
at least tacitly, asking for real understand- 
ing by the caseworker of his own concern 
about the disturbance. When the parent 
sees that the caseworker appreciates the 
difficulties confronting him and does not 
censure him for his possible failures, he 
can be freer to find and to build on some 
of his own strengths. 


In the course of three years, Mrs. G had contact 
with several resources for help with her son. She 
first went to a child guidance clinic where Bob, 
then 11, was given a battery of tests and the parents 
were told that Bob needed more love and attention 
from his father. Mrs. G next entered Bob, at 13, 
in a coaching school because, despite a high I.Q., 
he was failing academically. She waited patiently 
for results while first one and then a second psy- 
chologist interviewed Bob over many months to 
help him with his social isolation and his poor 
performance. A year later Bob was asked to report 
three times a week all spring to a police officer of 
the juvenile detail, after he had been caught in 
petty thefts from grocery stores. Simultaneously 
with Bob’s association with the police department, 
he was “adopted” by one of the department’s volun- 
teer “Big Brothers.” Mrs. G then applied for help 
to a psychiatric clinic which offered direct treatment 
of Bob. Because there was a waiting list and Mrs. 
G could no longer wait for help, she applied to 
the community’s family agency, expecting, of course, 
that after her application interview, the “experts” 
would see Bob. 

Up to this time Mrs. G had played the only role 
asked of or offered to her in her efforts to get 
help—that of answering innumerable and repeti- 


tive questions about Bob’s history, which included 
the painful facts of her marriage to a cruel man 
who had always sneered at his son for his 
“stupidity,” and who had at the time of Mrs. G's 
application to the family agency obtained a divorce, 
which Mrs. G had in no way anticipated. In addi- 
tion, Mrs. G had conscientiously but futilely at- 
tempted to carry out the often conflicting advice 
sporadically given her. 

At the family agency, the caseworker who saw 
Mrs. G in intake expressed an interest not in the 
long and painful history which she had so often 
repeated, but in her feelings, and explained that he 
would wish to talk with Mrs. G regularly, not so 
much about Bob as about herself. The gains that 
Mrs. G and eventually Bob made in the many 
months of casework that followed stemmed from 
the positive feeling that the caseworker’s interest 
evoked. It soon developed that Mrs. G’s long- 
standing problem, not only in motherhood but in all 
areas of her life, had been a feeling of unimpor- 
tance, of inadequacy and lack of confidence, to 
which her husband had contributed by his overt 
contempt for her, and to which Bob’s difficulties 
had added in her mind the last and over- 
whelming evidence. 


Caseworkers must recognize some of the 
temptations that lead them to direct their 
treatment efforts primarily toward the child. 
One might ask whether work with children 
has acquired some aura, as though inter- 
viewing children (especially if called “play 
therapy”) is superior in some way to mere 
work with parents. Sometimes, too, case- 
workers, by overidentification, become more 
interested in the child than in the family 
as a whole, working with the young client 
as though he existed in a vacuum, instead 
of being a member of a family whose inter- 
relationships are the key to the problems 
that have arisen as well as the key to the 
solutions. Such overidentification with the 
child is often a sign of the worker’s unre- 
solved parental conflicts. In the treatment 
situation he can act out his resentments 
toward his own parents, symbolically 
punishing them while indulging the child. 

The question of whether a child can be 
helped to make adaptations, without im- 
provement in the emotional atmosphere 
around him, can usually be answered in 
the negative. The age of the child and the 
nature and degree of the problem, as well 
as the nature of the help, are pertinent fac- 
tors in arriving at a plan of treatment. 
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Actually the child, like any client, is a 
person living in an interpersonal situation 
and experiencing emotions such as fear, 
anxiety, insecurity, anger, hatred, and love. 
The meaning of the reactions must be un- 
derstood in terms of the stage of the child’s 
development and the psychological prob- 
lems he is attempting to master. Usually 
the child, because he is physically and emo- 
tionally immature, has not sufficient ego 
strength to utilize the gains he might make 
through direct casework help unless some 
of his parents’ attitudes are modified in his 
favor. We cannot, for example, expect 
children to tolerate the guilt feelings arising 
in treatment from expressions of hostility 
toward their parents unless they are sup- 
ported by the parents. This necessitates 
their participation in the treatment process.? 


Risks in Focusing on the Child 

Sometimes the caseworker’s failure to 
give genuine consideration to the parents’ 
feelings arises from the very desperation 
of the parents’ request for help with the 
child. The caseworker can easily become 
absorbed with the necessity presented by 
the parent for something to be done by the 
agency and may over-concentrate on the 
problem of the child and the specific serv- 
ices that can or cannot be provided by the 
agency. A cycle of mounting anxiety on 
the part of both the worker and the parents 
often results in lack of progress. 

The B case illustrates contrast in treat- 
ment provided for and used by the family, 
first when the treatment was focused largely 
on the child, and, in a later contact, when 
the mother’s importance was recognized 
more fully. 

Mr. and Mrs. B, an attractive and intelligent 
couple in their late thirties, first applied for help 
in understanding and disciplining their 5-year-old 
son, Jerry, after they had tried to have him tested 
at a psychiatric clinic. According to the parents, 
Jerry had been an easy, tractable child until the 
past year, during which he had changed. He was 
now presenting severe problems; he was hyperactive, 
set fires, was very antagonistic and provocative with 

1 Although by and large exactly the same prin- 
ciples apply to the problems of adolescent children, 


consideration of treatment of adolescents has been 
excluded in this article. Occasionally an ado- 


lescent’s strength is sufficient to use limited casework 
service, even when his parents are unable to accept 
any role in treatment, except to consent to the work 
with the child 
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other children, and showed generally negative be. 
havior. During the year a second child had been 
born, but the parents felt that Jerry accepted the 
baby and was not upset by his arrival. 

The parents appeared to have a good relationship 
with each other, although some strains were noted, 
The couple had opened up a business, were ip 
debt for this, and were having difficulties managij 
financially. They blamed their bad housing for 
some of Jerry’s difficulties, since they had lived jn 
a small apartment when Jerry was a baby, and 
thus had to give in to him to avoid any noise 
They felt they had spoiled him and then found it 
increasingly difficult to restrict him. 

At the initial contact with the agency, the couple 
emphasized the child’s problems, and the case 
worker also was drawn into centering the attention 
on them. The contact lasted for four months, 
during which period both parents were seen by one 
caseworker while Jerry was seen by another. At 
the end of this period the parents discontinued, 
feeling that the situation had improved. 

Not a great deal had been learned about the 
parents. Mrs. B had married at the age of go and 
five years later gave up a successful career to have 
children. She claimed that she did not miss her 
previous life, but the caseworker wondered how 
much satisfaction she was getting from her chil- 
dren. She was described as a perfect housekeeper, 
and seemed to have to drive herself to do a top- 
notch job in her home as she had in her business, 
Both Mr. and Mrs. B seemed to be quite unrealistic 
in expecting mature behavior now from Jerry and 
were rigid in their handling of both children. 

Some months later, Mrs. B herself called to re- 
quest an appointment. When she came in, she 
reported that there had been severe problems, 
Jerry had been hospitalized for several weeks three 
months before, and since that time had become so 
unmanageable in school that he had been isolated 
by the teacher from the rest of his class. In spite 
of the limitation of the previous help, Mrs. B had 
apparently sensed enough positive interest in her s0 
that she was able to turn again to the agency when 
external pressures became overburdening. 

This time Mrs. B was met on a different level. 
The child was not brought in; work was focused 
on the mother. The caseworker really listened to 


- her, recognized her as a parent with a problem 


about which she was concerned. Mrs. B soon was 
able to talk freely about herself, and recognized 
her own wish and need for help. She confided that 
she had married on the rebound and that there 
had been many tensions in the marriage. Her pat 
ents were opposed to her husband from the be 
ginning. He had not been all that she had 
bargained for. In struggling to make the busines 
a success, she and her husband were having to live 
on a terribly stringent budget. She was able to 
bring out that she often looked back longingly 
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her single days when she earned well, supported 
herself, and contributed to her family. It became 
clear that Mrs. B was not just confronted with the 
problem of Jerry, but was struggling with her con- 
flict about marriage. She had to prove not only 
to herself, but also to her family that she could 
make a go of her marriage and of raising her 


children. 

The caseworker recognized that Mrs. B saw her 
problem as that of being a good wife and mother, 
so he supported her in her efforts to plan care- 
fully and to do a good job with the children. At 
the same time he did not minimize the dissatisfac- 
tions but allowed her to express them, so that she 
could be freer and able to find more pleasures. 
Mrs. B responded to this more fluid approach, 
gradually became more self-confident and relaxed 
with her husband and children. Previously she had 
set high standards for the child and then allowed 
herself to get beaten down by him, but now she 
was able to say a simple “no” and stick by it more 
comfortably. Jerry in turn sensed the new firmness 
in his mother, felt more secure with her, and no 
longer needed to fight back at her. 


Unlike the illustration provided in the 
case of Bob G, where the mother’s role was 
first ignored completely, Jerry B’s parents 
were interviewed regularly from the start 
of treatment. But, as the later results of 
the case demonstrate, it is not enough in 
planning treatment to provide a caseworker 
to deal with the parents on the subject of 
the child’s difficulty. It is important to 
recognize with the parent how impatient 
he is for the problem he sees to be settled, 
but it is also important to convey to him 
that it may take some time for the real 
nature of the difficulty to be understood and 
relieved. ‘The caseworker must not be 
rushed into a plan to get things accom- 
plished but must take time to diagnose what 
really needs to be done. The troubled 
parent has other relationships besides par- 
enthood and we err in our terminology by 
thinking of him as a parent first and as a 
person only incidentally. Although the 
parent comes to the agency troubled about 
his child, we may find, as in the case of 
Mrs. B, that the real difficulty lies else- 
where—in the marriage, in family relation- 
ships, or in feelings about oneself. Entering 
abruptly into plans for direct interviews 
with Jerry and taking his problems as cen- 
tral actually delayed the process of helping 
Mrs. B. 


Handling Joint Contacts 

In addition to diagnostic reasons for post- 
poning work with the child until the real 
difficulties are understood, the caseworker 
has reason to wait until the parent has 
gained confidence enough in the casework 
relationship to bear the inevitable pain of 
sharing his child with someone the parent 
may view as an expert but also as a com- 
petitor for the child’s affection. 


In the S case, the mother participated in a sus- 
tained treatment for herself and it was only after 
two months that her son, Billy, was also brought 
into direct treatment. Mrs. S came to the agency 
through referral from the school guidance depart- 
ment because Billy presented a behavior problem at 
school. He was so aggressive there, got into so many 
fights with other children, that the school was 
threatening to expel him. Mrs. S seemed baffled by 
this behavior, could think of no reason for it except 
the strong competition he felt with his sister, who 
had always done well in school. Mrs. S at first 
tended to minimize the fact that the two older 
children quarreled a great deal at home, that Billy 
had many fears, and that he wet the bed fre- 
quently. She described her marriage as a happy 
one. 

During the first interviews, although the case- 
worker did not press for social history, the focus 
was on determining the factors—social, emotional, 
and interpersonal—on which might be based an 
early diagnosis and treatment plan. The family 
consisted of the parents, Mr. and Mrs. S, Marie, 
10, Billy, 8, and Charles, not quite 2. Mr. S had 
a business of his own, where he worked very hard 
and for very long hours. He had little time with 
his family. Mrs. S loved music and had artistic 
talent, but found it difficult to fit these interests 
into her routine as housewife and mother. Mrs. 
S’s parents, and Mr. S himself, at the age of 10, came 
from a European country where traditionally family 
ties are very close and where the father is con- 
sidered the head of the house, demanding respect 
and obedience from the mother and children. Mrs. 
S had rebelled to some extent against these precepts, 
but her husband tended to cling to them. 

As Mrs. S’s confidence in the caseworker’s in- 
terest in her developed, she was able to talk freely 
of tension and dissatisfactions in her marriage. In 
fact, so great were the difficulties that at one time 
she had seriously considered divorce, and even now 
was undecided whether she should go on with the 
marriage. She projected many of the marital diffi- 
culties onto the pressure of Mr. S’s work, the 
cramped living conditions of their house, and the 
demands made on her time by the children, 
especially by the very active baby. 
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Information about Mrs. S’s early life indicated 
that she had suffered considerable deprivation. Her 
father deserted when she was very young; her 
mother remarried to a very strict and rigid man 
whose word was law in the family. Her mother 
was more flexible but was unable to act against the 
stepfather’s wishes. Mrs. S was unhappy and re- 
bellious during her adolescence, and married when 
she was only 16, primarily to get away from home. 

Mr. S was interviewed only once. Although the 
caseworker assured him that he was considered im- 
portant and that his participation would be wel- 
comed, he showed no willingness to take part in 
treatment. He considered Billy’s difficulties only 
as phases through which every child passes, and 
thought that his wife’s desire to get help was silly. 

What was discovered in the interview with the 
mother was that Billy had a long history of nega- 
tive experiences, and that he had developed set 
ways of reacting to his environment and to people. 
It seemed certain that even if people changed in 
their treatment of him, he would continue to react 
in his former way, with fear and distrust; he would 
have to treat his mother as though she were still 
as demanding and rigid as she used to be, and he 
would transfer these expectations to all the adults 
he knew. Further, the caseworker knew that Billy’s 
father would not be able to change, and that Billy 
himself would need to learn better ways of adjust- 
ing to his father. 

Billy was assigned to another caseworker and the 
two workers co-ordinated both their diagnostic un- 
derstanding and their treatment plans. Mrs. S’s 
caseworker had to help the mother with her feel- 
ings about sharing her child with a worker. Also, 
Mrs. S was helped to plan ways of preparing Billy 
for coming for help. Both subsequently showed 
considerable progress in treatment. 


Direct interviews, as illustrated in this 
situation, should not be undertaken just 
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because a mother has complained of the 
child’s problem behavior. It is first neces. 
sary, in evaluating a parent’s account of the 
problem, to understand whether it is a prob. 
lem or whether it is normal behavior for 
the child’s stage of development. I it js 
problem behavior, the caseworker must 
assume responsibility for securing sufficient 
history on which to base a diagnosis. This 
may include consultation with psychiatrists 
trained in work with children. 

We have attempted to re-examine in this 
paper certain fundamental casework con. 
cepts regarding the importance of the indj- 
vidual and of the family unit, as these 
apply to the treatment of disturbed rela. 
tionships between parents and children, 
We have found that it is in viewing the par. 
ent as a person in his own right that we are 
really able to offer most help in strengthen. 
ing parent-child relationships. The parent 
should not be ignored or viewed merely as 
a factor in the child’s environment which 
must be altered for the child’s sake. Be. 
cause casework philosophy is based upon 
the premise of the worth and importance 
of the individual, it may seem unnecessary 
to review the implications of this philoso- 
phy for helping parents. Nevertheless we 
have found that, in practice, concern for 
the child can overshadow concern for the 
parent. We need constantly to give fresh 
consideration to ways of being most helpful 
not only to the troubled child but to all 
members of the family, and in particular to 
troubled parents. 


Treatment of Marital Problems in a Red Cross Setting 


Josephine Abelman 


Mrs. Abelman is a Caseworker in Home Service; Boston Metropolitan Chapter, American Red 
Cross, Boston, Massachusetts. 


IN THIS PAPER we are dealing with the 
treatment of marital problems when the 
husband is inaccessible to the wife’s case- 
worker because of active membership in 
the armed forces. 

Marital problems come to the Red Cross, 
as they do to other family agencies, in sev- 


eral ways. Often the wife has come to the 
agency for financial assistance pending re- 
ceipt of family allowance. In other cases, 
the caseworker has had to take the initia 
tive in seeking out the wife in order to 
obtain information from her for her hus 
band or for the military authorities. Some- 
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times the wife comes in requesting help in 
getting her husband discharged. 

Because the Red Cross is seen by the 
community as a quasi-military agency, 
there are special aspects in its treatment of 
marital problems. First of all, since the 
client usually comes without conscious in- 
tention of seeking help with a marital prob- 
lem, it is essential that the worker be 
especially skilful in exploration and in diag- 
nosis, helping the client recognize the need 
for help in this area in an early interview. 
Second, in many of the cases coming to this 
agency, the separation imposed by the hus- 
band’s participation in military service is 
blamed for the marital difficulty, whereas, 
in reality, the enlistment itself might easily 
have been the result and symptom of al- 
ready existing strains in the relationship. 
If the latter is true, and the client is able 
to recognize the fact that marital tensions 
have existed prior to service of the husband, 
the first steps in the treatment process have 
been taken. 

It would seem that the three important 
factors of which the worker must be aware 
in these cases are: (1) the reason for enlist- 
ment; (2) the wife’s desire for help; and 
(3) the realization that there is constantly 
a lack of firsthand knowledge of the hus- 
band’s feelings about the total situation. 

The patriotic drives and pressures of the 
community are no longer present as they 
were during the war. Yet there remain 
several reasons why a married man may 
enlist or re-enlist during peacetime. A 
man may have been in service for some time 
before his marriage and have earned a rank, 
pay, and future security which he cannot 
equal in civilian life. For these situations, 
where the financial need is a reality, the 
strength of the marriage can usually be de- 
termined by the interest on the part of both 
the husband and the wife in remaining to- 
gether as much as possible. It bodes ill for 
the marriage if the husband has not made 
some attempt to have his wife or family 
with him. 

Another man may enlist or re-enlist for 
financial reasons also, but when he has not 
already achieved some rank in the service, 
we would question his ability to make an 
adequate adjustment. This is the type of 
man who is attracted to service because of 


his inadequacies. He cannot make the in- 
dependent decisions required of him in 
civilian life or enter the competitive job 
situation existing outside the armed forces. 
If passivity is a marked pattern, then he 
would probably make a good adjustment to 
the service and find that marriage compli- 
cates what has otherwise been a comfortable 
situation for him. 

Then there are the men who enlist be- 
cause of complications in their marital re- 
lationships: those who married while they 
were young and who have impulsively 
enlisted or re-enlisted in an effort to spite 
their wives during a quarrel; those who 
have personalities of such a nature that 
they may under other circumstances also 
desert their wives, and to whom enlisting 
is a method of evading all family responsi- 
bility; those who have difficulty in a sexual 
area, either because of their own or their 
wives’ inability to make an adequate 
heterosexual adjustment; and those who 
have enlisted because they would otherwise 
be faced with a decision concerning divorce, 
which is not acceptable to them from a 
socio-cultural viewpoint. 


The Separation Factor 


Diagnosis is always important in marital 
problems; in the cases discussed here it is 
especially important for the caseworker to 
make a careful study of the reasons for 
enlistment in order to determine how help- 
ful the agency can be. Even after the 
reason has been clarified, the imposed 
separation continues to play a large role 
in planning the treatment of the wife, since 
too often questions of compatibility and re- 
sponsibility must be left partially unan- 
swered, due to the absence of the husband. 

From the outset there is a difference in 
treatment because of the separation factor. 
Although in marital problems we assume 
that the second partner generally should be 
seen early in the contact, this is usually 
impossible with servicemen’s families. We 
lose a great deal, therefore. We cannot test 
out the real desire for help on the part of 
the wife through her attitude toward hav- 
ing the worker see her husband. We can- 
not in this way discover rivalries between 
the two and we cannot get a clear firsthand 











picture of the husband throughout the 
course of treatment. 


The agency made the initial contact with Mrs. L. 
Her husband had enlisted a year before and had 
been stationed in Germany for eleven months. 
Presumably he had enlisted because of a financial 
difficulty. We received a letter from the Field 
Director stating that Mr. L had not heard from 
his wife for over a month and that he was worried 
about her. There had been previous marital ten- 
sion and Mr. L was now afraid that his wife was 
pursuing divorce action which had been threatened. 

Mrs. L came to the office in response to our sug- 
gestion. She immediately impressed the worker as 
a very immature girl, young for her 21 years. When 
the worker told her that her husband had been 
concerned because she had not written, she relaxed 
perceptibly and answered that there had been a 
delay in mail and she had yesterday received a 
letter from her husband, saying that he now had 
several letters from her at once. She rose to leave, 
thinking she had fulfilled the purpose of the inter- 
view. Since the worker knew of the marital prob- 
lem, she asked Mrs. L to be seated again and in- 
itiated discussion of this. Mrs. L agreed that she 
had thought of divorce and that she still used this 
as a threat with her husband “to preserve the mar- 
riage for the sake of the child.” In the course of 
the relationship with the worker, Mrs. L at first 
listed all of her husband’s faults. The major one, 
and the one which might bode further difficulties for 
the marriage, was that he was constantly leaving jobs 
and refusing to take financial responsibility for his 
family. Although he had excellent skill, he was 
either unable or unwilling to support himself, his 
wife, and child. 

As treatment proceeded, Mrs. L was able to recog- 
nize her own role in the marital difficulty. She had 
rejected her husband both as a helpmate in the 
home and in the sexual area. As she put it, “He 
had two ways of showing love and I didn’t let him 
do either. One was to help me at home, and I told 
him he would be more help if he were working; 
and the other was through sexual intercourse which 
I hated.” She had retained her strong tie to her 
mother and had continued to live with her parents, 
expecting him to conform to their standards, and 
placing him much more in the role of a brother 
(with whom she was in rivalry for the parents’ 
affection) than that of a husband. She recognized 
that her husband had enlisted as a result of a 
quarrel in which she had angrily forbidden him 
the house. Since he had no family of his own to 
whom he could turn, he enlisted for six years on 
a revengeful, impulsive basis. 

With the help of the worker, Mrs. L recognized 
her own immaturity and was able to make a be- 
ginning in emancipation from her mother. She 
began to think in terms of having her own home 
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and was able to relinquish the threat of divorce, 
She looked for an apartment and planned for a life 
with her husband without her parents’ interference, 
At last, she decided to apply for a dependency 
discharge for her husband. 

Throughout our contact with Mrs. L, the Red 
Cross Field Director in the military camp had been 
talking with the husband and felt that he too had 
matured a little and wanted help to preserve his 
marriage on a healthier basis. Plans were made to 
continue with Mrs. L until her husband’s return 
home, helping her also to accept the possibility that 
the dependency discharge might not go through or 
that the agency would work with her husband, in 
addition to herself, should he come home. 


Before discussing the implications of this 
case, we shall present another in which 
there is also hope for treatment, although 
the reason for enlistment was quite 
different. 


Mrs. K was referred by a medical social worker 
for emergency placement of her two children, 
Robert, 7, and a daughter, Dorothy, 214, while she 
was admitted to the hospital for an emergency 
hysterectomy. In our first interview with Mrs. K, 
it was apparent that she did not see placement as 
the solution to this crisis, but rather wanted an 
attempt made for her husband to come home on an 
emergency furlough. It was also apparent that 
she was concerned about her marriage, since the 
illness leading up to the surgery had made sexual 
relations impossible for her, and it was her feeling 
that she had been rejecting her husband in a way 
that might do permanent damage to her marriage. 
She also requested that the worker read the record 
of a protective agency to which she had formerly 
been known, so that the worker might know “what 
kind of a sick, unhappy person” she had been. 

In this first interview Mrs. K impressed the worker 
as a rather intelligent, disturbed girl, who seemed 
quite dependent upon her husband and yet fearful 
lest she had pushed him so far that he would not 
want to help her now. Mr. K was granted an 
emergency furlough and was seen by the worker 
twice while he was at home and his wife in the 
hospital. He presented the picture of a mature, 
understanding man who had re-enlisted after his 
marriage because his high rating entitled him to 
excellent pay which he could not equal in civilian 
life. He had been married for ten years and 
throughout his marriage had been attempting to 
arrange for a transfer to shore duty. In the face 
of his wife’s objection to this, he had dropped the 
plan until recently, but was now being transferred 
to the West Coast and hoped to be able to have 
his family join him as soon as his wife was well. 

By this time Mrs. K was able to come to the 
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office and her husband had been transferred to 


the West Coast. 

The worker learned from the other agency's 
record that Mrs. K had been committed to a school 
for the feeble-minded as the result of sexual de- 
linquency at the age of ten. As we continued to 
see her, it became apparent that her concern about 
her marriage was over her own reactions, especially 
in the sexual area, and that she was able to take 
responsibility for not having allowed her husband 
to be physically near her. In the course of treat- 
ment, Mrs. K was able to accept her husband’s 
assignment and desire for shore duty and to gain 
some security in her own ability to handle her 
marriage more maturely. She recognized her need 
for further help and requested referral to the Red 
Cross chapter in the city of her destination. 


In both of these cases there is hope of 
strengthening the marital ties and of help- 
ing resolve the problems through casework 
treatment. In the case of Mrs. L, the 
worker had an advantage that may not 
often occur when the agency, rather than 
the client, initiates the first contact. The 
worker already knew that a marital prob- 
lem existed and could discuss this with the 
client, handling the resistance to help in 
this area. In addition, even before the 
client was seen, some diagnostic material 
relating to the marriage was at hand. Mrs. 
K, on the other hand, was ready to verbalize 
her marital problem in the beginning con- 
tact. In the latter case, treatment was facili- 
tated because the worker had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the husband and to 
ascertain his desire to continue with the 
marriage, as well as to stimulate his strength 
in taking responsibility for his family. 

As with marital problems treated in any 
family agency, it was thought advisable, as 
the preliminary step, for both these women 
to recognize their own roles in the marriage 
if any gains were to be made. Both demon- 
strated an ability to do this and to move in 
treatment toward greater maturity. 

With Mrs. L, treatment was handicapped 
because of the absence of her husband and 
it became most difficult at the point where 
she began planning for his dependency 
discharge from the army. Up to this time, 
Mrs. L had been working on her own prob- 
lems and the worker had gone along with 
her in something of a vacuum, because the 
other partner to the marriage was not be- 
ing seen. Since this was so, it was necessary 


to help Mrs. L recognize the fact that even 
if her husband were discharged there was 
the possibility that his earlier pattern might 
continue in spite of her growth. Although 
the Red Cross Field Director had talked 
with the husband and had felt that he was 
anxious to take any steps necessary in order 
to preserve his marriage and would work 
constructively toward that goal, so far as 
the treatment process with this marital 
problem was concerned, only one partner 
had involved herself in it and there was 
real danger of further difficulties should the 
husband not be able to live up to his wife's 
new growth and expectations. 


Working with One Partner 

The question arises as to how hopeful 
we can be when only one partner in the 
marriage has been engaged in the treatment 
process of a marital problem. It has been 
generally accepted that casework cannot be 
too successful unless both partners to the 
marriage are being seen. Yet, in certain 
instances, we can be hopeful of success in 
our treatment of marital problems when 
the husband is inaccessible due to physical 
absence because of his job. Where the 
husband has indicated a concern about the 
marriage and has accepted some responsi- 
bility for the strains, we can work with 
the wife alone, helping her to accept her 
responsibilities in the marriage, to face her 
own and her husband’s limitations (as seen 
through her eyes), and later, if he is to re- 
turn home, to help both of them in their 
current adjustment. The major factors 
for exploration seem to revolve around the 
precipitating cause for enlistment, the 
wife’s reactions to this enlistment, and her 
plans for herself in relation to her marriage. 
In addition, we must learn as much as pos- 
sible about the husband and his personality 
in order to be most helpful. For example, 
with Mrs. L we can guess that her husband 
is also an immature person who needs help 
in growing up. Mr. K, on the other hand, 
had shown himself to have valid reasons for 
being in service and to have made a sincere 
attempt to have his family with him. 

The method of treating one partner 
alone may mean slower movement toward 
the anticipated goal. It certainly involves 
many more unknowns than would be 
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present were the husband at home. Fur- 
thermore, we must always remember diag- 
nostically that the picture we are getting, 
both of the marriage and of the husband, 
is entirely subjective and seen through the 
eyes of the wife alone. In spite of this 
difficulty, if we know that the enlistment 
was not a symptom of a basic personality 
disorder, if the wife really involves herself 
in treatment, and if the husband has indi- 
cated an interest in improving his marriage, 
we have a constructive role to play in help- 
ing the marital adjustment. 

Where only the wife is concerned about 
the marriage, a favorable outcome may not 
be the case, especially if the husband’s en- 
listment was merely symptomatic of a per- 
sonality that cannot adjust to marriage. 


Mrs. R came to the attention of the Red Cross 
upon the request of the military authorities for a 
home conditions report. Mr. R had requested a 
temporary transfer to Boston, owing to the illness 
of his young son. The first contact was by home 
visit, following the military request. 

Mr. R was found to be at home on an emergency 
furlough. He was a rather sullen, surly man, who 
had been in service for nine years. He was hostile 
to the worker and did not allow his wife to give 
much information. It was learned, however, that 
the 3-year-old son, John, was seriously ill and that 
no hope of recovery had been offered the parents 
by the doctors in the hospital. 

In spite of the husband’s hostility, which cul- 
minated in an indirect request that the worker 
leave, the worker was able to get across to the 
family her interest in them and her desire to help 
them if possible. Mrs. R immediately availed her- 
self of this offer and requested an office appoint- 
ment. Her husband offered no objection to this, 
although he showed no interest in participation 
himself. 

The next few interviews with Mrs. R were con- 
cerned with her reactions to the child’s illness. 
However, as the discussions continued, it became 
apparent to the worker that there was a basic 
marital difficulty which was making the painful 
reality of her child’s impending death even more 
difficult for Mrs. R to bear. As the worker began 
to focus interviews on the marriage, Mrs. R’s de- 
fenses immediately came to the fore and at first 
she said that all their difficulties were because of 
her husband’s being in service. His absence from 
home made it impossible for her to retain her old 
feeling for him and he, too, had lost his feeling for 
her. For this reason, he was no help to her in her 
present painful situation. 
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In the course of simple factual exploration, the 
worker learned that Mr. R had been discharged 
from service shortly before his marriage. After he 
had been married for three months he had re. 
enlisted because of financial difficulty. It wag 
necessary for the worker to recognize and handle 
this rationalization before Mrs. R was able to say 
that her husband had really enlisted because he 
wanted to get away from the family. She added 
that she would not have minded his deserting her 
because she was tired of him, too. Since, on a 
cultural basis, divorce was out of the question for 
this couple, her husband re-enlisted as a means of 
escaping his familial ties. He had made no at. 
tempt at any time to have his family with him. 

Up to this point, only Mrs. R had been seen, 
However, when she indicated willingness for the 
worker to talk with her husband, he refused to 
come to the office. He finally informed the worker 
by telephone that he intended to return to his old 
base immediately after the funeral of the baby 
(although the child had not yet died). He was 
satisfied with his marriage as it was and wanted no 
“interference” from an outside source. His wife 
discussed this with him and he saw nothing wrong 
with their marriage and liked the freedom he 
had by living apart from her and the children, 
Mrs. R, however, continued to ask for our help, 


It became apparent that our focus here 
would have to change from an effort to 
strengthen Mrs. R in her marriage to one 
of supporting her through the crisis of her 
child’s illness and eventual death. It is im- 
possible to predict what the area of help 
can be afterwards. So far as the actual 
marital problems are concerned, there was 
little accomplished without the participa- 
tion, or at least the interest, of her husband. 

In the last case, we see two elements that 
occur frequently in the marital problems 
coming to the Red Cross: resistance to help 
taking the form of projection of difficulties 
onto the imposed separation, and the im- 
possibility of helping to resolve marital diffi- 
culties when the husband is uninterested 
in this. The first may be handled in the 
same ways that a worker deals with any 
resistance. The danger here is that there 
is a great deal of the abnormal at the outset 
of these marriages. Generally, the reason 
given for the enlistment is financial diffi- 
culty, and in some cases this is a real prob- 
lem. However, as in dealing with any 
form of resistance, the worker must be 
most careful to separate reality from projec 
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tion. Treatment cannot even begin with 
these wives of active servicemen until they 
have recognized the enlistment as a symp- 
tom of discord already existing, and this 
recognition must occur early in the contact. 

In these early contacts, the caseworker has 
to be aware of the fears and anxieties 
mobilized by requests for help with a 
marital difficulty. This awareness is prob- 
ably even more necessary for the client who 
comes to the agency for an entirely different 
service or the client who is sought out first 
by the worker. Without awareness of these 
anxieties by the worker, the wife may 
easily feel that she is being blamed for the 
discord or that the worker is intruding in an 
area which is none of his concern. With 
the wives of active servicemen, the hus- 
band’s military service provides an excel- 
lent “out,” and until the wife is secure in 
the knowledge that the worker can recog- 
nize, understand, and help her with her 
feelings, she is not going to give up this 
explanation of her difficulties. Once she 
has this security with the worker, the ad- 
mission will usually come of difficulties 
prior to enlistment and perhaps causing 
it; and the wife can allow herself to par- 
ticipate actively in treatment by looking 
courageously at her marriage and her own 
role in it. 

Another type of case reveals basic per- 
sonality defects and therefore the outlook 
for treatment is pessimistic. 


Mr. Y was already in service at the time of his 
marriage but was due to be discharged about five 
months later. His wife came to the agency shortly 
after the marriage requesting financial help pending 
receipt of her first family allowance check. It was 
discovered that she was pregnant and that there 
was a danger of miscarriage. Our early work with 
Mrs. Y was in the area of her fears about preg- 
nancy and doubts about her desire to have a child. 
She eventually did miscarry and it was after this 
occurrence that she began to discuss her other re- 
lationships. It was also at this time that her hus- 
band, who had been planning to leave the navy, 
rather suddenly decided to remain in service be- 
cause he could not earn as much money in civilian 
life. 

The worker learned that Mrs. Y had had three 
previous marriages, all with Catholics but all out- 
side the church until this last one. She had en- 
tered into these marriages impulsively and dis- 
solved them easily and quickly. Her one meaningful 


relationship seemed to be with her mother, who 
was most permissive so long as she retained her 
daughter’s love and attention. 

Mr. Y came in, very much upset, to see the 
worker. He wanted help with his marriage. He 
had decided to re-enlist because he had discovered 
that his wife was going out with other men. Mr. 
and Mrs. Y had been married in the church and 
Mr. Y was unwilling to accept the divorce his wife 
wanted. Owing to Mrs. Y’s inability to form an 
adequate heterosexual relationship, it was impos- 
sible for the worker to be of help in strengthening 
the marriage. 


The worker in this case had been seeing 
Mrs. Y regularly and had been working with 
her in the area of her difficult pregnancy, 
and also in the area of her marriage. Had 
the worker not accepted so simply the 
reason for re-enlistment and had she ex- 
plored it more fully, much fruitless work 
could have been avoided and Mrs. Y could 
have been helped much earlier to face her 
own marital pattern and to choose between 
further help in the direction of preserving 
this last marriage or rejection of the service 
offered. 

So much for the importance of the reason 
for enlistment or re-enlistment as a diag- 
nostic tool in marital problems where the 
husband is in service. There is, briefly, one 
other difficulty that arises in these cases. This 
is brought about by the impossibility of 
early testing of the husband’s willingness to 
change in the marital relationship, and we 
see it in the first three cases cited above. In 
the clientele of other family agencies, the 
husband’s interest in participation can 
usually be tested. Out of this comes much 
diagnostic material as to the wife’s real de- 
sire for help and her attitudes toward her 
husband. The worker is able to outline 
clearly to both partners what his role can 
be in helping them with their marital ad- 
justment. But with the clients of an agency 
working almost exclusively with the families 
of active servicemen, this is often impossible. 
A Field Director can inform us of the in- 
terest of the husband who is away from 
home, but the husband’s actual participa- 
tion in the process of resolving the marital 
difficulties cannot take place at long dis- 
tance. His desire to speed up his return, 
as in the case of Mr. L, and the help he 
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offers his wife in making plans to be with 
him, as with Mr. K, can often be a good 
way of testing his desires to continue with 
a more normal marriage. But even in those 
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cases where we have reason for optimism, 
we must not forget the fact that the hus. 
band, with his feelings and patterns, is a 
relatively unknown quantity in our work, 
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Research in Casework 


In her article, “Obstacles to Evaluative 
Research in Casework,” the second instal- 
ment of which appears in this issue of SociaL 
Casework, Miss Blenkner has raised some 
challenging questions. In a forthright 
manner, she has called attention to several 
points which she believes account for the 
lag between the field’s expressed interest in 
research and its actual accomplishment. 
Thoughtful caseworkers, we are sure, will 
not pass over lightly her observation that 
emotional blocking, a fear of exposing 
weaknesses in performance and results, may 
be one of the important inhibiting and 
limiting factors. This diagnostic comment 
calls for some honest self-examination of 
attitudes and, if found to be valid, for a 
willingness on the part of caseworkers to 
face up to the professional requirements 
implicit in the task. 

In her second instalment, Miss Blenkner 
carries us a step beyond the obstacles of her 
title and suggests practical ways of achiev- 
ing the desired objective of evaluating and 
measuring the results of our efforts. With 
a reassuring realism, Miss Blenkner points 
out ways of developing a teamwork ap- 
proach that utilizes the expertness of both 
caseworkers and research technicians, but 
warns caseworkers that they must become 
better informed about the methodology of 
research if they are to be effective partici- 
pants. She tells us bluntly that, if we are 
serious about wishing to engage in research, 
we must learn to speak, at least in a pidgin 
version, the language of mathematical 


theoreticians. 


Two comments made by Miss Blenkner 
should be noted particularly by case. 
workers who are not engaged in formal 
research projects. The first is that obser- 
vation by a trained observer, and opinions 
and inferences based on such observation, 
form the basis of all scientific knowledge; 
the second, that such judgments have 
greater reliability if based on the opinion 
of more than one person. It seems to us 
that the application of these principles is 
increasingly in evidence in the casework 
literature. Many of the current casework 
articles are based on staff or committee 
projects, in which data are collected and 
sorted and the deductions checked by more 
than one person. Mrs. Brown’s article, 
“Race as a Factor in Establishing a Case- 
work Relationship,” the lead in this issue, 
is an excellent example of such an under- 
taking. 

We are grateful to Miss Blenkner for the 
privilege of publishing her two-part article. 
We are planning to make it available as a 
reprint. In this connection, we also take 
pleasure in announcing that two mono 
graphs by Dr. J. McV. Hunt, and others, 
are being published by the Family Service 
Association of America and will be avail- 
able about April ist. Both are reports of 
the Institute of Welfare Research of the 
Community Service Society of New York. 
Their titles are: Measuring Results in 
Social Casework: A Manual on Judging 
Movement and Testing Results in Social 
Casework: A Field-Test of the Movement 
Scale. 
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To THE EpiTor: 

I would like to comment on a phrase 
used by Miss Florence Sytz in her otherwise 
excellent article in the December, 1949, 

ouRNAL entitled “Teaching Recording.” 

Miss Sytz, in describing her commend- 
able efforts to overcome racial prejudice, if 
not bigotry, on the part of her students, 
speaks of using, as an illustration, an 
article “in which a southern writer portrays 
the Negro as a human being like the rest 
of us.” (Italics mine.) 

Who are “the rest of us?” Does it mean 
that social workers reading the magazine 
are all white? Or does it refer to the mem- 
bers of the class, who presumably were all 
white? Whichever it means, I feel that it 
is not a small or insignificant point, but re- 
flects a patronizing and condescending atti- 
tude toward Negro people which is entirely 
out of place in a scholarly journal, as it is, 
of course, everywhere else. It is the con- 
tinued use of such terms as “they” and 
“we,” in this sense, that forms a kind of 
verbal segregation with whose horrid coun- 
terpart in social and economic life we are 
all too familiar. 

I am certain that Miss Sytz is entirely 
well-intentioned, and that she would surely 
agree that this was an unfortunate error. 

I believe, too, that the only way we will 
overcome the deadly virus of racial preju- 
dice is by paying scrupulous attention to 
every expression of it, wherever it may be 
found. 

FLORENCE ZINER 
Caseworker 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: We asked Miss Sytz to com- 
ment on Miss Ziner’s letter. Her reply 
follows. 


To THE Epiror: 

Miss Ziner is correct in that the phrase 
she objects to can be, along with its user, 
misunderstood. In using the phrase I was 
by implication objecting to those novels 
in which the Negro is used as a stereotype 
of the victim with a capital “V,” of the 
delinquent with a capital “D,” or as an Al 
Jolson song character called “Mammy.” 

In using the phrase I was talking like 
the Ewe of Dahomey who, according to Dr. 
Arthur Ramos, Head of UNESCO’S Social 
Sciences Department, when speaking of a 
cherished friend, say enyé amé—“he is a 
man.” For their enemies they use the ex- 
pression menyé amé—“he is not a man.” 
These expressions correspond to the Latin 
humanus and inhumanus—they have no 
reference to skin color, section of the 
country or world. 

It is, however, one of the hard facts of 
life that, regardless of whether the Negro 
group is a racial, national, or cultural one, 
it is classified by the majority as a distinct 
group and this is what counts. It is there- 
fore important to stress our common 
humanity. 

FLORENCE SYTZ 

Director of Field Instruction 

Tulane University School 
of Social Work 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
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MALE AND FEMALE: A STUDY OF SEXES IN A 
CHANGING WORLD: Margaret Mead. 477 
pp-, 1949. William Morrow and Company, 
New York, or SociaL CAsEworK. $5.00. 


In this book Dr. Mead brilliantly accomplishes 
her three objectives: (1) to bring to her readers a 
“greater awareness of the way in which the differ- 
ences and similarities in the bodies of human 
beings are the basis on which all our learnings 
about sex, and our relationship to the other sex, 
are built”; (2) to show from her studies of seven 
South Sea cultures and some of the knowledge 
which exists about human society the significance 
of work to bind men to women and children, to 
get the children fed and reared, and the ways the 
problems that arise whenever individual sex im- 
pulses must be disciplined into social forms are 
dealt with—the significance of these problems and 
the questions they present not merely to persons 
living in so-called primitive cultures but to us in 
our complex cultural setting; and (3) to present 
the “reiationship between the sexes in America 
today, to childhood and courtship and marriage .. . 
as it looks when seen comparatively—contrasted 
with the ways of other societies . . . and to suggest 
ways in which we, as a civilization, may make as 
full use of woman’s special gifts as we have of 
man’s, and in so doing develop forms of civilization 
that can make fuller use of all human gifts.” 

These three objectives are developed in Parts 2, 
g, and 4 of the book, sections which although inter- 
related can be read separately since “each of these 
main parts of the book stands by itself.” These 
sections follow an interesting introductory state- 
ment on “the significance of the questions we ask” 
and “how an anthropologist writes” which along 
with other material on method provide a learning 
experience for readers in that Dr. Mead not only 
gives her results but also explains how she reached 
her findings. 

The Notes to Chapters are more than footnotes 
that follow the text; for example, the author shows 
in one such note how anthropologists use com- 
parative material, formulate hypotheses, and finally 
arrive at one that seems fruitful and capable of 
testing. In Appendix I the author ‘presents in 
compact style, using technical vocabulary, the 
ethnographic outlines of the seven cultures on 
which she has drawn, appending to each a bibli- 
ography of her own publications, those of her 
collaborators, and the significant publications that 
have followed her work in these various fields; in 
Appendix II she presents her ideas on “The Ethics 
of Insight-Giving”; in Appendix III, “Sources and 
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Experience in Our American Culture.” The bibjj. 
ography is not just something tacked onto the end 
of the book for it is organized and presented in 
such a way as to facilitate its usefulness in adding 
to the text. 

Although the book covers a wide range of ma. 
terials it is so well organized, so clearly written, 
so free of jargon that the range and complexity 
of its subject matter are in no sense confusing to 
the reader. Only a thoughtful student able to use 
creatively the stimulus of contrasting cultures, to 
select from other disciplines useful findings, 
synthesizing these in such a way as to give added 
meaning to them, rejecting other findings while giy. 
ing reasons for doing so—only a Margaret Mead, 
who had spent fourteen out of twenty-five years in 
anthropological field work and studied and thought 
about human problems alone and with others for 
this period, could produce a book as useful to 
social workers and to other social scientists as Male 
and Female. 

We talk a lot, and do a lot in social work, about 
“understanding” the limitations and potentialities 
of human beings. We have tended to turn almost 
exclusively to the psychiatrists or psychoanalyst 
for contributions to this “understanding.” Since 
these persons, like ourselves, are limited primarily 
to one aim, to heal or to help, they aid us in our 
professional contribution to this objective. We 
are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that 
we too have a contribution from social work of 
use to psychiatrists, analysts, and other social 
scientists although we have not, as yet, defined 
this clearly enough to gain from these groups an 
equal recognition of what we have to contribute. 
We are also becoming increasingly aware of our 
need to know more about the science of custom or 
the “patterned ways in which men have built upon 
their common biological inheritance different and 
challenging human cultures.” For we, along with 
the psychiatrists and analysts, see only a part of 
the picture in the individuals who come to us in 
trouble and from this view alone we are not in 
too favorable a position to see or to suggest ways 
of developing and perpetuating cultural traditions 
of aid to us in our quest for a full humanity. 

Dr. Mead deals with each sex in relation to the 
other and thus avoids the pitfalls Lundberg and 
Farnham ran into when they set out to study 
women as the “lost sex,” or that Kinsey does when 
he describes males in one book without the 
females who will appear in another book. Her 
theme, which she fully develops, is that “we can 
build a whole society only by using the gifts special 
to each sex and those shared by the sexes—by 
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using the gifts of the whole of humanity.” In this 
brief review I cannot trace without the risk of 
distorting the author’s meaning her findings on 
how children of “each sex learn from their own 
bodies and the way in which others respond to 
their bodies, that they are male or female”... 
“how each sex position can be stated as the surer 
one with the other sex a pallid or compensatory 
or imperfect version of the other” or “how each 
sex may be distorted by the presence of the other 
sex, or it may be given a fuller sense of sex mem- 
bership. Either solution is possible, neither is 
inevitable.” 

All social workers will be interested in Dr. Mead’s 
discussion of “the Ethics of Insight-Giving” (Ap- 
pendix II). She insists that the anthropologist in 
applying his findings must take into account the 
relationship between ends and means, the good of 
the whole, and be faithful to the idea of an 
emergent dynamic equilibrium in society that 
leaves the future free. She comments on the aspect 
of the problem summed up in the saying, “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” concluding 
that learning is not dangerous because there is 
only a little of it, but it is dangerous not to know 
just how little there is. She discusses the com- 
mitment not only to resist manipulation but also 
not to manipulate. Her philosophy about people 
and her discussion of ethics add to as well as fit 
into ours. 

Male and Female is a book to own, to read and 
re-read, and to add to our teaching materials in 
schools of social work. 


FLORENCE SyTz 

Tulane University School of Social 
Work 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Have You Seen These? 


Encyclopedia of Criminology, edited by Vernon 
C. Branham, M.D. and Samuel B. Kutash, Ph.D. 
A compendium of existing facts and knowledge in 
criminology which deals at the same time with 
important current trends and departures. The 
volume includes work of sixty-one specialists in a 
variety of fields including psychology, psychiatry, 
sociology, medicine, law, and religion. (Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 East 40 St., New York, 1949, $12.00.) 


Handbook of Information, listing the Salvation 
Army homes and hospitals for unmarried mothers 
as well as defining the background, philosophy, and 
objectives of this service. (National Research Bureau, 
120 W. 14 St., New York 11, N.Y. 1948, $1.50.) 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States, 
by Marian Schibsby and Read Lewis. Up-to-date 


and detailed information on each step of the 
naturalization process. (Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, 20 West 40 St., New York 18, N. Y., 1949, 
50 cents.) 


Our Older Citizens: A Report of 18 Months’ 
Experience in Casework and Community Organiza- 
tion, dealing with older people in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. The report covers use of leisure time, eco- 
nomic problems, ill health, boarding and nursing 
care, homes for the aged, visiting housekeeping 
demonstration, mental illness, and personality mal- 
adjustments. (Hartford Family Service Society, 36 
Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn., $1.00.) 


Organizing and Operating a Community Chest. 
The pamphlet lists important principles in the 
organization and operation of a community chest. 
(Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
155 East 44 St., New York 17, N.Y., 1949, 30 cents.) 


Parent-Teacher Series. In readable, light fashion 
the pamphlets in this series, designed for parents 
and teachers, discuss various children’s problems, 
with emphasis on normal behavior and normal dif- 
ferences between children. The pamphlets in this 
series would be of value not only to caseworkers, 
but could be selectively used in family life educa- 
tion groups to be read directly by parents. They 
include: 


An important aid... 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS 


AND LOANS 


by Dr. S. NorMAN FEINGOLD 


Financial assistance is available to many 
today who seek college or specialized 
training, and this book supplies com- 
plete information on thousands of aids 
providing millions annually for educa- 
tional purposes. 

One of the outstanding educational 
books of the year, it also contains a 
wealth of advice and complete informa- 
tion on how to apply, how to meet a 
scholarship committee and how to find 
other local aids. 


ATTACH your check or money order for 
six dollars to this ad and send it to Dpt. C, 


Bellman Publishing Company, Inc. 
83 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Price $6 
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Being a Good Parent by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

Discipline by James L. Hymes, Jr. 

Reading Is Fun by Roma Gans 

Understanding Children’s Behavior by Fritz Redl 

Understanding Young Children by Dorothy W. 
Baruch (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1949, single 
pamphlets 60 cents.) 


Private Agencies and the Development of Public 
Assistance in Chicago 1911-1935, by Mrs. Jennie 
Rovner Zetland. Mimeographed thesis available on 
loan through the Covk County Bureau of Public 
Welfare, 160 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
of the 
Catholic University of America 


The National Catholic School of Social Service and the 
School of Social Work of the Catholic University of 
America merged July 1, 1947. 

Professional training in social work leading to degrees 
of Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social Work. 

School fully accredited by American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 

Medical and psychiatric sequences approved by re- 
spective national associations. 


For further information write fo THE DEAN, 
University P.O. Box 1421, Washington 17, D. C. 

















Social Casework . 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, an 
by agency and city within the state. Rates 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minig 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is ng 
available. 


CASEWORKER. One year graduate work minimum. M 
agency. Work with adolescent girls. Good personnel 
tices, advancement opportunity. Salary range $25) 
Write Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa, Los 
14, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS—in private adoption agency for work 
unmarried mothers and adoptive mothers. Professional 
ing and experience required. Salary range $258-$322. 
perienced supervision. Agency is student training ¢ 
Write District Director, Children's Home Society of 
fornia, 3100 W. Adams, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 








ee 


DISTRICT DIRECTOR. Graduate accredited school, five 
years’ experience in casework, three years of supervision, one 
or more years in the family field. The District Director i 
responsible for the administration of the district, super. 
vision of three professional workers, and leadership of the 
District Advisory Committee. Salary range $302-$377.75, 
Write Mrs. B. W. Francis, Family Service of Los Angeles Area, 
355 S. Broadway, Room 716, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





San Francisco Catholic Social Service has an opening for a 
professionally qualified child welfare caseworker. Grade Il, 
$2976-$3708. Apply to General Director, 1825 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Division of 
Social Welfare Administration 


Academic Year 1950-1951 


Offers professional education leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Generic program and specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Announcements and applications may 
be obtained upon request to the Direc- 
tor, 314 Lincoln Hall, University of 
Ilinois, Urbana, Ill. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Saint Louis 5 


A two-year graduate curriculum 
leading to the professional degree 


Master of Social Work 


A first year of generic content 
leads to a second year in a special- 
ized sequence, one of which is fam- 
ily casework. Limited scholarships 
are available. (Apply before March 
1, 1950.) Early application for 
admission in the fall of 1950 is 
advised. 


Information should be requested 
of the Dean. 




















